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EDWARD  LANGWORTHY  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS 

By  Edmund  C.  Burnett 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washingrton 


Edward  Langworthy’s  service  in  the  Continental 
Congress  extended  from  November  17,  1777,  to  April  12 
(or  thereabouts) ,  1779,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  weeks  after  the  return  of  Congress  from  York 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1778  and  one  or  two 
briefer  absences,  his  attendance  during  that  period  was 
fairly  constant.  Otherwise,  however,  in  so  far  as  ex¬ 
isting  records  indicate,  his  service  was  not  conspicuous. 
If  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  the  Journals  give  but  little  intimation  of 
it.  He  is  not  recorded  as  at  any  time  having  made  a 
motion,  although  he  did  on  two  occasions  (March  18  and 
23,  1779)  second  motions  made  by  others,  and  on  two 
other  occasions  (December  16,  1778,  and  March  27, 
1779)  he  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  This  record  is 
not,  however,  especially  different  from  those  of  a  good 
many  other  members. 

Langworthy’s  committee  appointments,  while  in  some 
respects  suggestive  of  at  least  the  average  activity  of 
members,  are  upon  the  whole  indicative  of  a  minor  rather 
than  a  major  part  in  the  affairs  of  Ck)ngress.  He  did 
indeed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress  serve  on  three  of  the  important 
standing  committees  of  that  body,  the  board  of  war,  the 
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board  of  treasury,  and  the  marine  committee,  and  these 
committees  normally  afforded  about  all  the  outside  work 
that  a  member  could  very  well  do.  Just  how  active  he 
was,  however,  as  a  member  of  these  committees  there  is 
little  to  show.  Inasmuch  as  the  method  of  choosing  com¬ 
mittees  was  usually  by  ballot,  the  nature  and  number  of 
such  assignments  which  a  member  received  afford  some 
indication  of  the  measure  of  him  taken  by  his  colleagues, 
therefore  the  assignment  of  Langworthy  to  the  board  of 
war  and  board  of  treasury  (January  14  and  19,  respec¬ 
tively)  some  two  months  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
Congress  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  favorable 
estimate  of  him  by  his  fellow  members. 

The  appointment  to  the  marine  committee  (April  3, 
1778)  has  not  the  same  significance,  for  the  reason  that 
the  marine  committee  consisted  of  a  member  from  each 
state,  and  at  that  time  Langworthy  was  the  only  dele¬ 
gate  from  Georgia  in  attendance.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  only  committee  appointments,  two  in  number, 
which  he  received  in  1779.  Each  of  these  committees, 
the  one  (appointed  January  4)  to  adjust  the  state  quotas 
of  taxes,  the  other  (appointed  January  20)  a  special 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  consisted  of  a  member  from 
each  state,  and  it  happened  again  that  Langworthy  was 
the  only  Georgia  member  in  attendance. 

Besides  the  instances  mentioned,  Langworthy  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  only  two  other  committee  appointments,  neither 
of  which  appears  to  have  any  special  significance,  al¬ 
though  it  is  worth  noting  that  for  one  of  these  committees 
he  drew  the  report.^  Of  the  committees  mentioned  the 
one  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch,  possesses  the 
greater  significance  is  the  special  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  for  the  two  principal  episodes  which  will  pres¬ 
ently  be  recounted  were  incidental  products  of  the  fierce 
contests  that  were  waged  in  that  committee’s  particular 
domain. 


1.  JoumaU.  Mar.  18.  21,  1778. 
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It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
undertake  an  analysis  of  Langworthy’s  votes  in  Congress, 
or  to  attempt  to  deduce  therefrom  his  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  or  political  principles.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  two  of  the  episodes  to  be  related  clearly 
show  what  were  his  political  affiliations  in  that  period. 
From  all  sources  of  evidence  it  appears  that  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  so  largely  absorbed  Congress  during  much  of 
the  period  of  Langworthy’s  attendance,  namely,  the 
Deane-Lee  controversy,  a  troublous  question  already 
brewing  when  he  arrived  and  destined  presently  to  split 
Congress  into  two  bitterly  hostile  factions,  he  early  took 
his  stand  decidedly  with  the  Deane  party.  This  affiliation 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  two  affairs  which  principally 
form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Of  an  earlier  incident, 
to  be  more  briefly  mentioned,  the  key  does  not  lie  so 
plainly  in  view.  The  position  which  he  took  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  gave  rise  to  that  affair  might  have  come 
about  from  one  of  several  motives  or  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  them.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  chiefly 
influenced,  as  was  his  principal  associate  in  the  episode, 
by  respect  for  and  confidence  in  General  Washington. 

In  April,  1778,  Langworthy  had  a  part,  though  a 
minor  one,  in  an  affair  which  had  at  the  time  a  degree 
of  importance  for  all  concerned  and  posseses  even  now 
a  certain  measure  of  interest.  Some  aspects  of  it  are 
indeed  at  this  far  distance  not  without  a  touch  of  humor. 
The  major  part  in  the  affair  was  played  by  Thomas 
Burke  of  North  Carolina,  a  man  of  independent  mind  and 
rugged  character,  and  of  a  temperament  withal  that 
was  not  always  placid.  Most  that  is  known  of  Lang¬ 
worthy’s  part  in(  the  incident  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Congress  and  therefore  may  be  only  briefly  re¬ 
counted  here. 

The  incident  grew  out  of  a  protracted  debate  over 
the  reply  that  should  be  made  to  a  letter  from  General 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  a  general  cartel,  a  debate 
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that  became  exceedingly  warm  and  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  quite  a  brood  of  acutely  controversial  questions,  one 
of  them  being  the  states’  rights  issue.  The  debate  occu¬ 
pied  the  greater  part  of  five  days,  April  9  to  13,  and  on 
the  10th  had  extended  far  into  the  night.  Burke,  with 
two  or  three  others,  regarding  the  reply  offered  by  a 
committee  as  unnecessarily  offensive  to  Washington,  had 
been  laboring  strenuously  to  have  it  amended.  They  had 
succeeded  in  having  the  most  exceptionable  parts  ex¬ 
punged  but  had  not  accomplished  all  that  they  regarded 
as  essential.  Although  it  was  now  past  ten  o’clock  (a 
late  hour  in  those  days),  the  committee  insisted  on 
finishing  the  letter  that  night;  but  Burke  and  those  act¬ 
ing  with  him  deemed  it  improper  to  proceed  when  the 
faculties  of  the  members  were  exhausted,  and  they 
moved  for  an  adjournment.  When  the  vote  was  being 
taken  on  adjournment  Burke  concluded  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  carried  in  the  negative,  and,  as  there  were  then  only 
nine  states  (a  bare  quorum)  on  the  floor,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  and  break  the  quorum.  He  did  so  before 
the  voting  could  be  completed,  and  Edward  Langworthy 
withdrew  with  him. 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  for  Congress.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  not  supposed  to  withdraw  without  leave,  al¬ 
though  it  had  often  been  done,  as  Burke  afterward 
definitely  charged,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it.  But  some 
heads  were  rather  hot  that  night,  and  for  once  Congress 
resolved  to  assert  itself.  The  official  messenger  (Robert 
Patton)  was  despatched  with  a  polite  but  peremptory 
message  to  Messrs.  Burke  and  Langworthy  that  their 
presence  in  Congress  was  desired.  Mr.  Langworthy  re¬ 
plied,  so  the  messenger  reported,  that  he  would  return 
presently;  but  Mr.  Burke  declared;  “Devil  a  foot  will  I 
go  tonight.  It  is  too  late  and  too  unreasonable.”  The 
messenger  went  a  second  time,  but  unofficially,  it  appears, 
to  carry  a  message  to  Mr.  Langworthy  from  his  friend 
William  Duer  begging  him  to  return.  Mr.  Langworthy 
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did  presently  return  and  explained  that  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  under  the  impression  that  Congress  was 
adjourned. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Langworthy  was  concerned.  Congress 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  explanation;  but  they 
were  not  through  with  Mr.  Burke.  The  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cipline  Mr.  Burke  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  this  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  April  24  there  was  a  hearing 
before  Congress  and  an  examination  of  witnesses.  The 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  is  not  recorded  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals,  but  Secretary  Thomson  did  make  a  record  of  it,  and 
from  that  account  we  learn  a  good  deal  concerning  what 
took  place  on  the  night  of  April  10,  including  a  more 
detailed  explanation  from  Mr.  Langworthy  of  his  part 
in  the  affair.  It  was  Burke  who  was  on  trial,  but  Lang¬ 
worthy  was  called  as  a  witness.  The  principal  part  of 
his  testimony,  being  set  down  as  a  statement  in  his  own 
words,  may  appropriately  be  quoted  verbatim  from  the 
record : 

“When  Mr.  Patton,  the  messenger,  opened  the  door, 
he  said  the  gentlemen  desired  our  attendance.  Being 
apprehensive  Congress  was  adjourned,  I  asked.  What 
Gentlemen?  Who  sent  you?  He  said,  ‘The  Secretary’. 
And,  if  I  remember  right,  he  added,  ‘Mr.  Duer.’  I  also 
said.  Surely  the  Congress  cant  be  sitting  now.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  go,  or  no.  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  a  Congress.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  He  believed 
there  might.  On  which  I  told  him,  I  will  come  present¬ 
ly.  The  other  circumstances  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
messenger  related.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  receive  it  as 
a  message  from  Congress.  I  had  no  conception  of  it.” 

Replying  to  a  question  whether  it  was  in  the  hearing 
of  Mr.  Burke  that  he  had  asked  the  messenger  whether 
there  was  a  Congress,  he  said,  “He  was  in  the  same 
room  and  I  apprehend  he  might  have  heard  it.”  To 
further  questions  he  replied  that  the  messenger  had 
come  a  second  time  and  had  called  him  out  and  delivered 
the  message  in  private  as  from  Mr.  Duer.  Apparently 
he  was  not  questioned  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mes- 
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sage  sent  him  by  Mr.  Duer,  for  that  question  had  been 
put  to  the  messenger  and  Congress  had  decided  that  it 
was  an  improper  question;  consequently  this  little  per¬ 
sonal  touch  is  lost. 

Even  the  first  message  he  had  not  understood,  he 
said,  as  coming  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
President,  but  had  “really  thought  it  some  news  or  some 
private  business  after  Congress  adjourned",  and  that  the 
message  had  been  sent  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Duer  and 
some  other  gentlemen.  “What  induced  you  to  think 
Congress  adjourned?”  one  member  asked  him.  His  re¬ 
ply  was:  “I  had  a  cold  and  did  not  hear  well.  But 
thought  that  the  question  for  adjournment  was  put  to 
every  state,  and  that  all  had  answered,  and  that  Congress 
was  adjourned.  And  under  that  apprehension  I  went 
out.”  Then  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not  know  that  when 
he  and  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  there  were  not  nine  states 
left.  He  acknowledge  that  he  did.* 

Almost  exactly  a  year  after  the  Burke  incident  Lang- 
worthy’s  career  in  Congress  was  brought  to  a  rather 
sudden  close,  although  whether  entirely  unexpectedly  on 
his  part  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered  with 
aboslute  definiteness.  Henry  Laurens  wrote  to  his  son 
John,  April  16,  1779: 

“It  having  been  intimated  to  Mr.  Langworthy  that  he 
had  been  sitting  in  Congress  the  last  two  Months  with¬ 
out  authority,  he  first  examined  very  narrowly  his  old 
credentials,  then  said  he  had  a  new  appointment  at  home, 
but  has  not  exhibited  his  appointment,  nor  himself  since 
the  12  or  13th  Inst.  If  it  should  be,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be,  that  he  has  not  a  new  mission,  what  shall  be  done 


2.  The  Thomson  record  is  in  the  Journal*  (Library  of  Conirress  edition) 
under  Apr.  24.  For  the  record  of  the  whole  affair,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  10,  11,  24,  25, 
28.  The  amended  draft  of  the  letter  over  which  the  contention  took  place  is 
under  Apr.  10.  For  Burke’s  defense,  other  than  is  recorded  in  the  Journals,  see 
Burnett,  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  III,  160,  187,  192, 
198,  200,  208,  206. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  here  that  Langworthy  was  one  of  those  members 
who,  on  Apr.  12,  signed  the  “Engagement  of  the  members  to  meet  punctually  at 
the  hour  of  adjournment,  to  support  order  and  preserve  decency  and  politeness,” 
an  engagement  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  inspiration  from  the  Burke 
affair.  Burke,  it  is  to  be  observed,  did  not  sign  it.  Sm  Q>id„  HI,  166. 
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with  that  Gentleman’s  important  Yeas  and  Nays  from 
the  of  February  last?  some  people  are  so  ill  natured 
as  to  say,  what  I  will  not  at  present  repeat.”* 

Very  likely  it  was  Laurens  himself  who  made  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  intimation  to  which  he  alludes.  At  all  events, 
on  May  8  Laurens  moved  for  a  determination  of  the 
Question  whether  Langworthy  had  had  a  right  to  sit  and 
vote  in  Congress  since  February  26/  and  that,  in  case  it 
should  be  found  that  he  had  not  had  such  right,  his  votes 
on  all  measures  since  that  date  be  expunged  from  the 
record.  “Particularly,”  Laurens  stated,  “his  name  ap¬ 
peared  six  times  aye  and  nay  in  the  Articles  of  the  Ulti¬ 
mata.”  The  only  known  record  of  these  proceedings  is  a 
memorandum  left  by  Laurens,  and  from  this  memoran¬ 
dum  it  is  inferred  that  the  motion  stirred  Congress  to 
a  rather  warm  discussion.  According  to  Laurens,  Meri¬ 
wether  Smith  of  Virginia  insisted  that  it  was  Laurens’s 
duty  to  present  the  proof  of  his  contention,  while  Lau¬ 
rens  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  or  the  President  to  settle  the  question  by 
producing  Mr.  Langworthy’s  credentials.  James  Lovell 
maintained  that  so  many  questions  had  been  determined 
and  so  much  business  executed  under  Mr.  Langworthy’s 
casting  vote  it  was  now  “impossible  to  rummage  through 
the  whole.”  To  this  Laurens  replied  that  such  cases  as 
were  irremediable  might  be  submitted  to,  but  that  in 
every  remediable  case  the  remedy  should  be  applied,  and 
further  intimated  that  if  Congress  refused  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  his  motion  he  would  have  something  to  say  to 
the  country  on  the  subject.  At  this  point  James  Duane 
of  New  York  arose  and  spoke  at  some  length  against 
consuming  precious  time  on  a  subject  of  this  sort  when 
Congress  was  under  great  pressure  to  determine  some 
exceedingly  important  questions  pertaining  to  foreign 
affairs.  Laurens  finally  consented  to  withdraw  his  mo- 

3.  Burnett,  Letter!  of  Member!,  IV,  168. 

4.  Laurens  says  In  his  notes  (ibid.,  IV.  201)  “16th  Febry”,  but  that  is 
an  error. 
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tion  for  the  present,  “to  ease  Gentlemen’s  minds,”  he 
said,  but  declared  that  before  the  questions  concerning 
the  peace  terms  should  be  finally  determined  he  would 
renew  the  motion  and  prosecute  it  to  a  conclusion.  If 
he  ever  did  so,  no  record  of  such  action  has  been  pre¬ 
served. 

We  may  now  glance  over  Mr.  Langworthy’s  shoulder 
and  with  him  examine  his  credentials  and  see  what  the 
whole  controversy  was  about.  These  credentials,  which 
are  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  dated  February  26,  1778,  and  were  presented  by 
Edward  Telfair  on  July  13  of  that  year,  read: 

“The  house  proceeded  to  ballot  for  delegates  to  rep¬ 
resent  this  state  in  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen,  to  wit:  Lyman 
Hall,  George  Walton,  Joseph  Clay,  John  Walton,  Edward 
Telfair,  Joseph  Wood,  and  Edward  Langworthy,  esqrs.” 

A  plain  interpretation  of  the  language  of  this  minute 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Laurens  was  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  in  taking  the  view  which  his  motion  implied,  that 
the  ensuing  year  for  which  Langworthy  had  been  chosen 
began  February  26,  1778,  and  that  therefore  he  had  not 
been  titled  to  hold  his  seat  since  February  26,  1779. 
On  the  other  hand,  Langworthy  might  have  pointed  to 
a  number  of  decisions  of  Congress  in  cases  more  or  less 
similar  as  sufficient  warrant  to  him  for  retaining  his 
seat  until  informed  that  he  had  been  superseded.  He 
would  not,  however,  have  derived  aid  and  comfort  from 
such  cases  as  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  delegation 
from  his  own  state.  Those  cases  would  rather  have 
enforced  Laurens’s  contention. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  February  2,  1776, 
had  been  “for  the  term  of  nine  Months”,  and  promptly 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  November  2,  1776,  the 
two  Georgia  delegates  in  attendance,  Lyman  Hall  and 
George  Walton,  withdrew  from  Congress.  It  happened 
that  both  had  been  re-elected  October  9,  1776,  although 
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it  was  not  until  December  10  (just  when  Congress  was 
on  the  point  of  fleeing  from  Philadelphia)  that  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  new  election  reached  them,  and  it  was 
December  20  (the  day  Congress  reassembled  at  Balti¬ 
more)  that  their  credentials  were  presented.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  October  9,  1776,  which  was  by  the  Georgia  Con¬ 
vention,  was  “for  the  Year  ensuing” ;  and  again  promptly 
at  the  expiration  of  the  delegation  year,  October  9,  1777, 
the  delegates  then  in  attendance,  Nathan  Brownson  and 
George  Walton,  withdrew  from  Congress  and  even  took 
their  departure.  Both  Brownson  and  Walton  had  in 
fact  been  re-elected  June  7,  1777,  but  it  was  not  until 
November  17  following  that  the  credentials  reached  the 
seat  of  Congress,  brought  thither  by  two  of  the  new 
delegates,  Edward  Langworthy  and  Joseph  Wood. 

Strangely  enough  these  credentials,  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  do  not  specify 
the  term  for  which  the  delegates  were  chosen.  The 
minute  reads: 

“The  house  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  continental 
delegates,  when  it  appeared  that  the  following  gentlemen 
were  duly  elected,  to  wit,  Nathan  Brownson,  Edward 
Langworthy,  Joseph  Wood,  Lyman  Hall,  and  George 
Walton,  esqrs.”. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  legislative  mind  when 
this  election  took  place,  the  most  reasonable  presumption 
would  be  that  these  delegates  were  to  hold  their  seats 
until  such  time  as  they  might  be  informed  of  their  super- 
sedure;  but,  while  some  of  the  legislatures  were  custom¬ 
arily  exceedingly  meticulous  in  defining  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  these  elections,  others  were  at  times  quite 
lax  in  this  regard,  and  the  omission  may  have  been  a 
mere  oversight.  It  may  at  all  events  be  assumed  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
supersede  the  delegates  chosen  in  the  preceding  October 
until  the  expiration  of  the  full  year  for  which  they  were 
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elected,  and  the  fact  that  no  delegates  under  the  election 
of  June,  1777,  presented  themselves  until  the  expiration 
of  that  full  year  enforces  that  assumption. 

In  any  case  the  election  of  February  26, 1778,  appears 
to  have  fixed  a  new  period  for  the  state’s  delegation, 
automatically  terminating  that  of  June,  1777,  whenever 
any  delegates  in  attendance  should  be  officially  notified 
of  the  new  election.  It  was  doubtless  on  the  assumption 
of  title  by  virtue  of  the  election  of  June,  1777,  that 
L.angworthy  continued  in  his  seat  until  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  from  New  York,  June  27,  1778,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  had  learned  of  the  new  election 
before  the  coming  of  Edward  Telfair,  who  presented  the 
credentials  July  13,  followed  shortly  afterward  by  John 
Walton,  another  delegate,  who  took  his  seat  July  23. 
Possibly  it  was  even  later  before  Langworthy  learned  of 
his  re-election,  for  he  did  not  himself  return  to  Congress 
until  about  August  15,  and  his  whereabouts  in  the  in¬ 
terval  are  not  known.® 

To  return  now  to  the  question  stirred  by  Laurens  in 
April,  1779.  On  whatever  assumption  Langworthy  had 
continued  in  his  seat  beyond  February  26,  1779,  now 
w’hen,  prodded  by  Laurens,  he  had  “examined  very  nar¬ 
rowly  his  old  credentials”,  he  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  right  to 
sit  in  Congress  longer  under  those  credentials,  and  he 
accordingly  withdrew.  Touching  Laurens’s  reference  to 
Langworthy’s  remark  that  he  had  a  new  appointment  at 
home,  it  is  not  at  present  incumbent  upon  us  to  inquire 
into  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Laurens’s  statement  or  into  Mr. 

6.  Hr.  Burton  Alva  Konkle,  in  the  interestinK  aketch  of  aome  phases  of 
Lanfcworthy'a  career  which  be  contributed  to  the  June  (1927)  number  of  the 
Ceorgia  Hiatorieal  Quarterly,  atates  that  Langworthy  aigned  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  July  24,  1778.  This  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  appearance  of 
that  date  among  the  Georgia  signers  of  the  Articles  as  printed  in  the  Joumalt, 
but  a  reference  to  the  original  document  shows  that  the  date  was  written  by 
John  Walton  when  he  appended  his  signature.  Edward  Telfair  did,  however, 
append  his  signature  on  the  same  day,  as  recorded  in  the  Journal*  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  recorded  in  the  Journal*  when  Langworthy  signed  the  Articles,  but  it 
was  probably  not  until  sometime  in  August,  for  there  is  no  record  of  his  attend¬ 
ance  until  August  16.  He  may  indeed  have  attended  as  early  as  August  12,  as 
there  is  no  record  of  yeas  and  nays  on  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th. 
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Langworthy's  veracity.  It  may  nevertheless  be  remarked 
that  it  will  presently  appear  that  Langworthy  did  not 
have  a  new  appointment  at  home,  for  in  his  letter  of 
July  25,  to  be  quoted  later,  he  explicitly  states  that  he 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  that  commission. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  why  Henry 
Laurens  was  so  solicitious  to  put  to  a  test  Langworthy’s 
title  to  his  seat  and  to  have  his  votes  expunged.  Was 
he  moved  solely  by  a  regard  for  impeccable  legality  in 
Congressional  procedure,  or  was  there  another  motive? 
Desire  for  a  strict  conformity  to  a  legal  standard  was 
probably  not  absent,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  was  another  motive.  It  is  clear  enough  from  Lau¬ 
rens’s  remarks  in  his  letter  to  John  Laurens  that  he  did 
not  hold  Langworthy  in  very  high  personal  esteem.  It 
is  just  as  clear  from  Langworthy’s  letter  of  December, 
1778,  to  William  Duer,®  in  which  he  refers  sarcastically 
to  the  resignation  of  "his  Excellency  Henry  Laurens, 
Esqr”,  and  to  the  “Phantasticability  and  absurdity”  of 
the  President’s  performance,  that  his  esteem  for  Laurens 
was  no  whit  higher  than  that  of  Laurens  for  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  But  why? 
There  may  have  been  many  reasons  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  but  there  was  one  of  which  we  do  know.  They 
were  in  opposite  political  camps.  It  often  happens  that 
men  pitted  against  each  other  politically  become  warm 
personal  friends,  but  it  was  not  usual  in  the  days  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  besides  Laurens  was  not  one 
of  that  kind.  His  bitter  hostility  toward  his  colleague, 
William  Henry  Drayton,  manifest  throughout  this  period, 
even  to  the  moment  when  Drayton  lay  dying,  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  this  fact.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  Langworthy  had  from  the  beginning  allied  himself 


6.  The  letter  U  printed  entire  in  Ga.  Hi$t.  Quar^  XI.  181  (June,  1927). 
So  much  of  it  as  pertains  to  the  proceedinKS  of  Consress  will  be  found  in 
Letters  of  Afembere,  III,  540.  It  is  there  explained  that  aithouKh  Lansworthy 
clearly  dated  the  letter  "Deer.  8th  1778",  it  could  not  have  been  written  on  that 
date,  for  it  refers  to  events  on  the  9th  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that 
some  days  had  elapsed  since  those  events.  The  proper  date  is  probably  December  18. 
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with  the  pro-Deane  faction.  It  was  doubtless  by  virtue 
of  his  close  association  with  that  group  that  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  him  and  William  Duer  grew  up,  a  friend¬ 
ship  evidenced  by  the  Burke  incident  and  also  by  the 
letter  to  Duer  just  now  referred  to.  Duer  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  Deane’s  friends  both  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Laurens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  Deane’s 
severest  critics,  and  no  one,  unless  it  was  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Samuel  Adams,  or  James  Lovell,  took  a  more  de¬ 
cided  part  in  pursuing  Deane  and  pushing  him  over  the 
precipice.  Laurens’s  resignation  from  the  presidency  of 
Congress,  which  in  the  manner  of  its  performance  so 
deeply  stirred  Langworthy’s  contempt,  was  merely  one 
incident  of  the  Deane  controversy.  When  it  came  to  a 
discussion  of  the  peace  terms,  the  lines  of  political  de¬ 
marcation  established  in  the  struggle  over  Deane  in 
great  measure  persisted,  and  Laurens  and  Langworthy 
again  found  themselves  in  opposite  political  camps.  Lau¬ 
rens  was  one  of  two  Southerners,  Richard  Henry  Lee 
being  the  other,  who  actively  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
New  England  fisheries,  the  biggest  of  all  the  bones  of 
contention  over  which  the  factions  in  Congress  wrangled 
in  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  conditions  on 
which  peace  would  be  made,  and  it  was  Langworthy’s 
votes  on  the  so-called  “ultimata”  which  Laurens  was  so 
eager  to  have  expunged. 

Laurens  does  not  make  it  quite  definite  just  when 
the  intimation  was  dropped  in  Congress  respecting  Lang¬ 
worthy’s  right  to  retain  his  seat,  although  he  does  place 
his  withdrawal  at  April  12  or  13.  The  Journals  record 
that  on  April  12  Congress  authorized  a  draft  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  his  favor,  but  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
one  instance  of  yeas  and  nays  recorded  under  that  date. 
Between  April  6  (when  he  is  recorded  as  voting)  and 
April  12  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Journals,  but  that  is 
no  evidence  that  "he  was  not  present,  for  there  are  no 
recorded  votes  between  those  dates.  He  may  indeed 
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have  been  absent  during  these  days,  appearing  on  the 
12th  only  long  enough  to  obtain  the  desired  draft.  A 
letter  which  Langworthy  wrote  to  Governor  John  Hous- 
toun  of  Georgia  April  5,  while  it  does  not  answer  the 
question,  probably  has  a  bearing  upon  it,  and  in  any 
case  is  of  interest  in  itself.  The  letter  follows 

Dear  Sir  Philadelphia,  Apl.  5th,  1779. 

As  Major  Clarkson  and  Major  Franks  leave  this  City 
in  a  few  days,  I  have  taken  the  Liberty  to  drop  you  a  line. 
These  Gentlemen,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  brave 
Officers,  propose  to  serve  as  Voluntiers  under  General 
Lincoln  and  having  no  doubt  of  their  usefulness,  I  enter¬ 
tain  none  of  their  being  well  received  by  the  Southern 
Army. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  my  distress  for  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  have  attended  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Country. 
It  was  always  my  Opinion,  that  something  of  this  kind 
would  happen,  unless  decisive  measures  were  adopted 
against  East  Florida  and  I  was  highly  pleased  when  I 
perceived  that  you  were  convinced  of  this  point.  I  am 
conscious  of  what  Efforts  you  have  made  to  save  an  un¬ 
happy  People,  the  difficulties  you  have  encountered,  and 
what  Chagrin  you  must  have  felt  on  being  disappointed 
in  your  expectations — however,  I  would  not  have  you 
despair,  for  I  have  abundant  reason  to  assert,  that  I 
make  no  doubt  of  your  being  again  restored  to  your 
Country. 

Inclosed  I  have  sent  you  some  Newspapers,  and  the 
Resolves  of  Congress  respecting  some  Negroe  Battalions 
— I  should  be  extremely  happy  to  be  favored  with  a  Line 

7.  See  Letteri  of  Member*,  IV.  1S8  n.  A  photostat  copy  of  the  letter, 
which  is  in  the  Gratz  Collection  of  the  GenealoKical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
furnished  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of  the  CarneKie  Institution  by 
that  society  throuch  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Konkle. 

It  is  proper  to  take  note  here  of  a  remark  of  Mr.  Konkle  in  his  article 
on  Langworthy  heretofore  referred  to.  Referrins  to  this  letter  Mr.  Konkle  says 
that  in  it  Lansworthy  "speaks  of  returning  to  Savannah  in  a  few  days,  and 
actually  did  leave  the  next  day."  It  will  be  observed  that  Lanrworthy  does  not 
speak  of  returnins  to  Savannah,  but  says:  "I  shall  leave  Philadelphia  with  Mrs. 
Lanrworthy  in  a  few  days.”  If  Lanrworthy  had  planned  to  return  to  Georria 
at  this  time,  it  seems  altorether  probable  that  he  would  have  mentioned  the  fact 
to  Houstoun.  On  the  contrary  be  asks  Houstoun  to  write  to  him  in  care  of 
the  secretary  of  Conrress,  who  would  forward  the  letter  to  him.  Furt^rmore  it 
seems  altorether  improb^le  that  he  would  have  desirned  at  this  time  to  ro  to 
Georria.  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  British.  Finally,  the  fact  that  he 
was  arain  in  Philadelphia  so  soon  afterwards  (as  will  presently  be  pointed  out) 
is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  be  did  not  ro  to  Georria. 
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from  you  and  you  may  command  me  to  any  thing  in  my 
power  in  this  part  of  America.  I  shall  leave  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  Mrs.  Langworthy  in  a  few  days,  so  that  if  you 
write,  direct  to  the  care  of  Charles  Thompson  Esqr,  who 
will  send  the  Letter  to  me. 

I  have  wrote  many  Letters  to  Mr.  Telfair,  respecting 
public  business,  but  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
not  hearing  from  him — many  Gentlemen  here  remem¬ 
ber  you  and  make  frequent  Enquiries  after  your  welfare. 
Sincerely  wishing  that  you  and  Mrs.  Houstoun  may  be 
preserved  from  the  Horrors  of  War. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant 
Edwd  Langworthy. 

The  Honbie  John  Houstoun  Esqr.® 

South  Carolina. 

This  letter  reveals  that  as  early  as  April  5  Lang¬ 
worthy  had  planned  to  be  absent  from  Philadelphia  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time — long  enough  at  all  events 
for  a  message  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Georgia  and  an 
answer  to  return — and,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  says 
nothing  about  resuming  his  seat  in  Congress.  Whether 
this  plan  had  been  resolved  upon  prior  to  Laurens’s  inti¬ 
mation  and  independently  of  it  or  was  in  consequence  of 
it,  there  is  no  means  of  determining.  The  most  natural 
inference  is,  however,  that  it  was  the  sudden  stirring 
of  the  question  concerning  his  right  to  retain  his  seat  in 
Congress  that  led  to  his  departure  from  Philadelphia. 
But  whatever  his  original  plans  may  have  been  and  what¬ 
ever  gave  rise  to  them,  he  had  returned  to  Philadelphia 
before  the  end  of  June,  possibly  in  May,  as  some  facts 
now  to  be  mentioned  will  show. 

Beginning  in  May,  1779,  a  series  of  articles  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  signed  “Americanus.”  The 
earlier  articles  were  chiefly  concerning  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  and  other  phases  of  the  financial  situ- 

8.  The  letter  is  addressed,  “To  Hon’ble  John  Houstoun,  Esqr  with  Gen. 
Lincoln  at  Purisbursh  or  Elsewhere  in  South  Carolina.”  It  is  marked:  “farored 
by  Major  Clarkson  and  Majr.  Pranks.”  It  bears  an  endorsement  in  Honstoun’s 
hand:  "April  6th  1779.  EMwd  Lansworthy.” 
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ation,  with  thrusts  at  the  lax  or  corrupt  administration 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  army,  but  one  of  them 
was  mainly  devoted  to  political  quackery.  Then,  in  the 
issue  of  June  2,  the  writer  edges  up  to  the  subject  which 
had  evidently  been  chiefly  agitating  his  mind,  namely, 
the  long-drawn-out  debate  in  Congress  over  peace  terms 
and  the  delay  in  reaching  a  decision.  The  subject  was 
not,  the  writer  acknowledged,  one  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public  at  large;  in  fact  it  was  “somewhat  delicate 
to  touch  upon  at  present”;  nevertheless  he  thought  it 
proper  to  enquire  into  the  causes  that  had  blasted  the 
hopes  of  an  early  peace  with  which  the  public  had  been 
assidulously  inspired. 

Probably  few  who  read  the  article  were  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  this  subdued  voice  rising  to  enquire  was 
actually  a  herald  of  things  to  come  that  were  far  from 
being  subdued,  the  gentle  breeze  premonitory  of  the 
storm.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  “Americanus”  at 
once  gathered  in  a  liberal  supply  of  goose-quills,  took  off 
his  coat,  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves;  for  he  proceeded  to 
elaborate  his  inquiry  without  much  regard  for  suscepti¬ 
bilities  and  tender  consciences.  In  two  weeks  he  had  his 
article  ready,  but  it  arrived  at  the  printing  office  of  the 
Gazette  too  late  for  the  issue  of  June  16  and  had  to  lie 
by  for  a  whole  week.®  On  June  23  it  appeared.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  here  more  than  a  glimmering  of  the  heats 
which  it  generated  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  or  of  the 
repercussions  that  followed,  for  these  continued  during  a 
good  many  weeks  and  extended  into  some  at  least  of  the 
remoter  states. 

“Americanus”  took  for  his  text  a  letter  from  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  Congress  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Maryland  Gaaette  of  May  28,  denouncing  “an  excreable 
faction”  in  Congress,  but  for  which,  so  the  writer  of 
the  letter  declared,  peace  might  have  been  obtained  in 

9.  In  the  Pennnlvania  Gosette  of  Jane  16  it  thie  note  by  the  pnblicher: 
‘'Amerieanue  came  to  hand  too  late  for  this  week’s  paper,  bat  shall  appear  in 
oar  next." 
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the  spring.  “Americanus”  first  discusses,  with  a  keen 
comprehension  of  facts,  the  question  whether  there  is 
such  a  faction  in  Congress  and,  if  so,  who  compose  it. 
He  then  launches  into  an  exposition  and  severe  criticism 
of  the  long  delay  in  Congress  in  coming  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  upon  the  peace  terms,  taking  for  his  particular  tar¬ 
get  that  group  in  Congress,  chiefly  New  Englanders,  but 
aided  and  abetted  by  some  members  from  the  south  of 
the  Potomac,  who  had  long  been  insisting  that  the  right 
to  the  fisheries  be  made  an  ultimatum  in  the  peace  nego¬ 
tiations.  He  even  pointed  to  Governor  Johnstone’s  dec¬ 
laration  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  “made 
use  (whilst  in  America)  of  other  means  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  his  commission,  than  simply  those  of  reason 
and  argument.”  “Have  we  not  good  right,  from  pres¬ 
ent  appearances,”  exclaims  “Americanus,”  “to  believe 
that  in  this  instance  he  told  the  truth?”  And  he  closes 
with  this  quotation : 

“  ‘Your  cold  hypocrisy’s  a  stale  device, 

“  ‘A  worn-out  trick ;  wouldst  thou  be  thought  in 
earnest, 

“  ‘Clothe  thy  feigned  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury.’ 

Of  course  a  vigorous  man-hunt  for  the  author  began. 
Who  could  have  done  this  thing?  If  he  was  not  himself 
a  member  of  Congress  he  had  obtained  a  rather  intimate 
knowledge  of  proceedings  from  some  who  sat  there.  It 
happened  that  somewhat  earlier  than  this  articles  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Philadelphia  papers 
signed  “An  American,”  and  it  had  been  very  well  known, 
by  members  of  Congress  at  least,  that  the  writer  of 
those  articles  was  Gouverneur  Morris.  Chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  signatures,  but 
partly  for  other  reasons,  suspicion  generally  centered 
upon  Morris  as  “Americanus.”  Morris  had  been  de¬ 
cidedly  pro-Deane  in  the  stormy  controversy  that 
raged  about  that  agent  of  Congress,  and  upon  the  whole 

10.  A  fuller  account  of  this  article  will  be  found  in  Lttttra  of  Membera, 
IV,  276  n.-279  n.  The  quotation  is  from  Addison,  Cato,  Act  I,  Scene  8. 
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he  had  been  aligned  with  the  anti-fiahery  group,  although 
by  no  means  to  be  classed  among  the  irreconcilables. 

The  wide-spread  notion  that  “Americanus”  was  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  was  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  very  next 
issue  of  the  Gazette  (June  30),  which  contained  two  re¬ 
plies  to  “Americanus,”  each  seeming  to  point  toward 
Morris,  but  without  naming  him.  One  of  these  replies 
was  by  Thomas  Paine,  who,  chiefly  over  the  signature 
“Common  Sense,”  had  for  some  time  been  filling  many 
columns  of  the  newspapers  with  his  writing,  for  the  most 
part  in  criticism  of  Deane.  The  other  reply  was  by  “Ti¬ 
berius  Gracchus,”  probably  Timothy  Matlack. 

Because  of  this  persistent  suspicion,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  because  of  the  pointed  intimations  of  these  two 
scribes,  a  vigorous  denial  that  Morris  was  the  author  of 
the  “Americanus”  article  was  published  in  the  PennsyU 
vania  Evening  Post  of  July  9  over  the  signature  “Cato.”^^ 
But  who  was  “Cato?”  Paine  himself,  and  probably  oth¬ 
ers,  appear  to  have  ascribed  the  authorship  of  that 
article  to  Whitehead  Humphreys;  and  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  notion  that  the  last  named  gentleman  and 
Edward  Langworthy  were  shortly  afterward  made  the 
centre  of  one  of  those  exciting  disturbances  that  were 
rather  chronic  in  Philadelphia  that  summer,  the  most 
notorious  of  which  was  the  so-called  “Fort  Wilson  Riot” 
of  October  4.  Jared  Sparks  asserts,  however,  that  “Cato” 
was  none  other  than  Gouverneur  Morris  himself.^*.  As 
for  his  authorship  of  “Americanus,”  Paine  himself  later 
declared  (Pennsylvania  Gazette,  July  21)  that  he  had 
never  said  or  even  believed  that  Morris  was  the  author 
of  those  articles.  Whether  this  assertion  was  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  does  not  now 
concern  us,  but  what  Paine  added  thereto  does.  “I  have 
likewise  heard  it  supposed,”  he  remarked,  “that  Mr. 

11.  The  article  may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Hiatorieal  Society's  CotUc- 
tiont:  Deane  Papere,  IV  4. 

12.  Life  of  Morrxt,  I.  204. 
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Deane  is  the  author,  and  that  his  friend  Mr.  Langworthy 
carried  it  to  the  press.  But  I  know  not  who  the  author 
is.” 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  view  at  this  point  an¬ 
other  publication  with  which  the  name  of  Langworthy 
was  connected.  In  the  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore 
Advertiser^*  of  June  29  had  appeared  an  article  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  an  “Extract  of  a  letter  from  Philadelphia, 
dated  June  24,  1779,”  and  bearing  the  extraordinary  sig¬ 
nature  “0  Temporal  O  Mores Some  copies  of  the 
paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
an  active  demand  for  more  of  them  sprang  up  immedi¬ 
ately,  too  active  indeed  for  the  meagre  supply;  therefore 
at  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Laurens  the  article  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  of  July  9,  the 
same  issue  that  contained  the  “Cato”  article  referred  to 
above,  and  thence  it  was  copied  by  numerous  other 
papers. 

The  article  is  not  only  altogether  as  lugubrious  as  the 
pen-name  assumed  by  the  author  would  suggest  (the 
writer  himself  characterizes  his  production  as  “lamen-  P 
tations”),  but  it  is  packed  with  biting  criticisms  of  what 
the  writer  calls  a  “junto”  or  “club”  in  Congress  which 
practically  dominated  the  whole  business  of  that  body.  ; 

In  particular  he  excoriates  the  pro-fishery  group,  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  held  up  the  settlement  of  the  ' 
terms  on  which  Congress  would  consent  to  make  peace,  i 
but  he  also  incidentally  unlimbers  his  batteries  upon  the  j 
anti-Deane  faction  for  some  extraordinary  manoeuvres  | 
in  support  of  Arthur  Lee.  Not  all  the  criticisms  of  Con-  I 
gress  were  justifiable  perhaps,  but  some  members 
acknowledged  that  they  had  much  of  truth  at  their  foun-  i 
dation,  and  it  is  otherwise  apparent  that  the  withers  of 
same  galled  jades  were  rather  severely  wrung. 

18.  This  is  the  paper  of  which,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Konkle,  Lanrworthy 
later  became  one  of  the  publishers. 

14.  The  article  may  bo  found  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  CoOsetions:  Deem* 

Papert,  m.  486.  Some  extracts  from  it  are  siyen  in  LetUr*  •/  Jfembora,  IV. 
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The  day  following  the  publication  of  this  article  in 
Philadelphia,  that  is,  July  10,  James  Lovell  transmitted 
the  paper  to  Samuel  Adams  in  Boston,  remarking: 
“Langworthy  said  himself  that  he  should  publish  Ameri- 
canus  and  he  is  said  by  others  to  publish  Cato  and  to 
have  written  O  Temporal  0  Mores!  You  may  judge 
what  Part  he  has  had  in  those  Peices  [stc].  I  doubt  not 
he  copied  the  rouffh  Spec  for  the  Press.”“  It  was  about 
ten  days  later  that  Paine  wrote,  as  mentioned  above,  that 
he  had  heard  it  said  that  Deane  was  the  author  of  “Amer- 
icanus”  and  that  Langworthy  had  carried  the  article  to 
the  Press. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  person  or  persons  behind 
the  signatures  “Americanus”  and  “0  Temporal  O 
Mores!”,  a  comparison  of  the  two  articles  principally 
under  consideration  will  show  that  one  and  the  same 
hand  had  much  to  do  in  the  preparation  of  both  of  them. 
There  is  not  only  throughout  the  articles  a  close  similar¬ 
ity  of  argument,  of  tone,  of  expressions,  but  there  is  one 
passage,  a  reference  to  Governor  Johnstone’s  remarks  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  almost  identical  language  in 
each  of  them.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that 
Deane  was  the  author  of  these  articles,  for  they  are  not 
in  his  style.  That  he  as  well  as  others  in  Philadelphia 
whose  political  tents  ran  in  the  same  grooves  was  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  preparation  of  them  is  altogether  probable. 
For  the  principal  authorship  of  the  articles  no  other 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  quite  so  well  as  Lang¬ 
worthy.  Langworthy’s  part  in  the  earlier  proceedings 
upon  the  matter  of  the  peace  ultimata  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  in  these  articles,  and 
in  so  far  as  proceedings  subsequent  to  his  withdrawal 
from  Congress  are  brought  into  view,  he  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  himself  informed  of  them.  De¬ 
spite  all  injunctions  of  secrecy  members  of  Congress 
were  seldom  close-mouthed  to  their  friends. 


It.  LutUr*  0/  Mtmhf.  IV.  SOT. 
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In  pursuing  the  identity  of  “Americanus”  it  is  need¬ 
ful  to  take  note  of  what  he  says  of  himself.  In  his 
reply  to  “Americanus”  June  30  Paine  had  remarked: 
“Whether  Americanus  sits  in  Congress,  or  not,  may  be 
the  subject  of  future  enquiry.”  To  this,  “Americanus” 
responded  {Gazette,  July  7) : 

“Some  writers  appear  unable  to  write  at  all  without 
being  personal.  For  the  relief  and  satisfaction  therefore 
of  such  writers  and  readers,  it  is  proper  that  they  should 
be  informed  that  the  author  of  the  publication  in  your 
paper  of  the  23d  of  last  month,  signed  Americanus,  is 
not  a  member  of  Congress,  nor  of  the  Assembly  of  this 
State,  nor  of  any  other,  but  a  private  citizen,  in  moderate 
circumstances,  in  point  of  fortune,  and  whose  political 
principles  and  character  have  never  been  questioned.” 

Paine’s  retort  {Gazette,  July  14)  is  characteristic. 
Who  is  this  gentleman,  he  asks,  who  undertakes  to  say 
that  to  permit  the  public  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  deliberations  concerning  the  terms  of  peace  is  really 
impolitic  and  absurd? 

“If  he  distinguishes  Congress  into  one  body,  and  the 
public  into  another,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what 
situation  he  places  himself,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  his 
own  charge  of  absurdity.  If  he  belongs  to  the  former, 
he  has,  according  to  his  own  position,  a  right  to  know 
but  not  to  tell,  and  if  to  the  latter,  he  has  neither  a  right 
to  know  nor  to  tell,  and  yet  in  some  character  or  other  he 
has  done  both.  If  this  gentleman’s  political  principles 
were  never  questioned  before,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
questioned  now ;  for  a  man  must  be  a  strange  character 
indeed,  whom  no  known  character  can  suit.” 

To  this  attack  “Americanus”  replied  in  the  Gazette 
of  July  28,  assuring  the  public  and  “Common  Sense” 
“that  the  author  of  Americanus  is  not  an  Englishman, 
that  he  is  not,  nor  ever  was  a  tory,  that  he  never  abused 
the  confidence  or  betrayed  the  secrets  of  Congress,  that 
he  has  ever  been  independent  in  his  principles,  as  well 
as  fortune,  content  with  the  free  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
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ment  of  little,  never  anxious  to  increase  that  little  and 
happy  even  when  it  was  made  still  less  in  the  service  of 
his  country.” 

This  whole  affair  suggests  a  study  that  might  be 
well  worth  undertaking.  If  it  could  be  shown  with  any 
high  degree  of  certainty  that  the  group  of  articles  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  the  product  of  Langworthy ’s  pen  (and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  still  other  articles  over  other 
pen-names  were  written  by  him^*),  it  would  give  him  a 
much  more  definite  place  in  the  history  of  that  critical 
period  than  he  now  occupies.  And  here  one  further 
indication  of  the  possibility  of  his  authorship  of  these 
articles  may  be  pointed  out.  In  his  letter  of  December, 
1778,  to  William  Duer,  after  mentioning  that  Laurens’s 
resignation  from  the  presidency  and  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  were  aimed  at  Deane’s  publication  of  December 
5,  he  remarks  that  “the  House  were  of  Opinion  there 
should  not  be  the  least  restraint  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press”;  then  he  adds: 

“As  for  my  part  I  should  rejoice  to  see  more  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  a  little  gentle 
Satyr  will  be  useful  on  many  occasions  and  will  restrain 
the  Spirit  of  Intrigue  and  Cabal.  I  shall  say  no  more 
on  this  subject,  until  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you, 
only  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  I  wanted  your 
presence  more.” 

So  long  as  he  held  his  seat  in  Congress  he  could  not 
properly  turn  his  satiric  pen  loose  upon  that  body  or  its 
juntos  and  cabals;  but  when  he  had  vacated  his  seat, 
especially  under  the  even  mild  degree  of  pressure  that 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  he  may  very  well 
have  concluded  that  the  time  to  speak  his  mind  had  come. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  recorded  instance  of  Lang- 
worthy’s  connection  with  the  Continental  Congress ;  and, 

16.  For  instance,  may  he  not  hare  been  the  author  of  the  “Leonidas'’  ar¬ 
ticle  that  so  stirred  the  wrath  of  some  members  at  Congress  July  ST  See  the 
Joumalt  of  that  date  and  Letters  of  Mombert,  IV.  296.  There  were  several  other 
“Americanoa”  articles  that  have  not  been  mentioned. 
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as  the  story  is  fairly  well  told  in  two  letters,  little  else 
needs  to  be  added.  One  of  these  letters  is  from  Lang¬ 
worthy  himself  and  was  read  in  Congress  July  26,  1779:^’ 

Edward  Langworthy  to  the  President  of  Congress 
g.^  Philadelphia  July  25th  1779. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that 
the  house  I  lodge  in  was  last  Evening  beset  by  a  Number 
of  People,  headed  by  Colonel  Bull  and  Mr.  Peale,  two  of 
the  Committee  of  this  City;  that  after  they  had  insulted 
Miss  Humphreys  and  dangerously  wounded  her  in  the 
head,  being  forced  to  quit  the  House;  they  continued  to 
insult  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  several  times  made  attempts 
to  break  into  the  House,  with  a  design  to  seize  on  his 
Person  as  well  as  on  myself;  not  venturing  to  force  the 
doors  of  the  house,  they  by  some  means  and  under  some 
pretense,  brought  before  the  Door  a  Serjeant  with  six 
or  eight  of  the  Guards  of  the  Continental  Troops,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  this  City,  and  threatened  to  attack  and  force 
the  house.  By  the  Interposition  of  a  Gentleman  present, 
Mr.  Humphreys  continuing,  with  great  resolution,  on 
the  defensive,  they  retired  towards  the  morning  with¬ 
out  attempting  it.^®  This  day  I  am  informed  in  a  way, 
which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  same  People  are  to  seize  to  morrow,  some 
time  when  they  may  judge  convenient  for  their  purpose, 
on  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Govr.  Morris,  Mr.  Deane  and  myself 
and  probably  will  force  us  to  appear  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  for  several  weeks  past  daily  expected 
my  Commission  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  appointing 
me  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  which  has  been  delayed  to  be 
sent  on,  by  reason  of  the  Invasion  and  distresses  of  the 
State.  During  this  I  have  in  all  respects  demeaned 
myself  as  a  good  Subject  of  these  States,  and  consider 
myself  intitl^  to  the  protection  duel  to  one ;  but  when  I 
see  the  Arms  and  Troops  of  these  States,  turned  by  one 
part  of  the  Subjects,  acting  without  any  legal  Authority, 
on  the  other,  I  am  very  apprehensive  for  the  Conse- 


_  IT.  The  letter  ie  in  the  Papen  of  the  Continental  Consreae,  no.  78,  toI. 

zxv.,  f.  tn. 

18.  LanKworthjr  flret  wrote,  "efTeetinir  it." 
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quences,  and  should  hold  myself  inexcusable,  if  I  delayed 
giving  you  and  the  honorable  Congress  the  earliest 
Information. 

Situated  as  I  am  myself,  being  a  Subject  of  a  remote, 
and  at  this  time  distressed  State  il  and  as  Affairs  in  this 
City  evidently  are,  at  this  time ;  I  appeal  to  the  honorable 
Congress  for  protection,  against  the  Outrages  1  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  and  also  to  inform  them  of  what 
has  been  talked  of  against  others. 

I  am,  most  respectfully 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedt.  and  very  humble  Servt. 

Edward  Langworthy. 

His  Excellency  John  Jay  Esqr. 

Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter  in  Congress  a  motion 
was  made  by  Thomas  Burke  of  North  Carolina,  seconded 
by  Meriwether  Smith  of  Virginia,  that  so  much  of  the  let¬ 
ter  as  related  to  the  serjeant  and  Continental  troops 
be  referred  to  the  board  of  war,  “and  that  they  be  or¬ 
dered  to  cause  due  enquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the 
same,  and  take  order  thereon."  Thereupon  James  Mc- 
Lene  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nathaniel  Peabody  of  New 
Hampshire  endeavored,  by  moving  the  previous  question, 
to  have  the  motion  set  aside,  but  the  attempt  failed  and 
the  resolution  was  carried,  with  only  two  states,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware,  and  two  additional  individual 
votes,  Francis  Lewis  of  New  York  and  Peabody,  in  the 
negative.  If  the  question  arises  why  Pennsylvania  and 
its  satelite,  Delaware,  should  have  been  so  solicitous  to 
forestall  an  investigation,  the  answer  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  troublous  conditions  then  prevailing  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  delicate  relations  that  had  for  some 
time  subsisted  between  that  state  and  Congress.  The 
key  to  the  individual  cases  is  not  apparent. 

No  other  account  of  the  affair  has  been  discovered  by 
this  writer,  and  nothing  further  concerning  it  appears  in 
the  Journals  until  September  18.  On  that  day  a  letter 
was  read  in  Congress  from  John  Bull  and  Charles  Will- 
son  Peale,  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  were  men- 
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tioned  by  Langworthy,  in  a  manner  emphatically  deny¬ 
ing  Langworthy’s  charges,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  something,  in  which  they  seem  to  take  great 
pride,  did  take  place  on  the  night  referred  to.  The  let¬ 
ter  follows:^* 

Philadelphia  Sepr.  17th  1779 
Sir 

In  the  Journals  of  Congress  of  July  the  26th,  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs.^®  .  .  . 

We  do  not  hestiate  to  declare  the  above  account  to  be 
groundless,  Erroneous  and  unjust,  and  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  Surprise  that  our  Names  should,  without 
any  Notice  given  or  any  Enquiry  made,  be  disrespectfully 
Introduced  into  the  journals  of  Congress,  which  we 
humbly  presume  ought  in  every  Case  to  be  a  repository 
sacred  to  truth,  justice  and  impartiality. 

It  ia  true  that  at  the  House  where  Mr.  Langworthy 
Lodged  a  number  of  Respectable  Citizens  (who  saw  the 
Cause  of  our  Country  Injured,  by  sundry  Publications, 
Signed  Cato,  etc..  Traducing  the  Characters  of  those  who 
from  the  first,  as  well  as  in  the  worst  of  times,  have 
Invariably  been  its  Support)  were  assembled. 

Our  Conduct  Respecting  that  affair  having  been  fully 
Investigated  before  the  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of  this 
State,  and  we  believe  appeared  Deserving  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  every  good  man,  rather  than  the  Censure  of  any. 

We  therefore  pray  that  as  Congress  have  admitted 
Mr.  Langworthy’s  Letter,  which  we  are  able  to  prove  is 
not  founded  in  Truth,  they  would  likewise  admit,  or  put 
the  matter  in  such  a  point  of  view  upon  their  Journals 
as  may  do  us  that  Justice  which  our  Characters  deserve. 
We  are  Gentlemen,  your 

Most  Obedient  and  very  Humble  Servants 
Jno  Bull 

Charles  Willson  Peale 

[Addressed:] 

The  Hon’ble  John  Jay  Esqr 
President  of  Congress. 


19.  The  letter  ia  in  the  Papers  of  the  Continental  Consreas,  no.  78, 
▼ol.  m.,  f.  387. 

20.  The  extract  from  the  Journal*  (XIV.  888)  is  principally  a  quotation 
from  Lan^worthy’s  letter  of  July  25. 
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Congress  responded  to  this  appeal  in  a  manner  which 
no  doubt  entirely  satisfied  the  petitioners;  for  the  Jour¬ 
nals  record  the  explicit  denial  of  the  charges  and  gives 
not  the  faintest  intimation  that  there  was  a  qualified 
acknowledgement  by  Messrs.  Bull  and  Peale  that  at 
least  some  part  of  those  charges  was  true.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of 
the  investigation  of  the  affair  made  by  the  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  McKean;  therefore  a  small 
cloud  of  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  affair. 


THE  STEAMBOAT  PERIOD  IN  GEORGIA 


By  John  H.  Goff 

Washing:ton,  D.  C. 

The  steamboat  period  in  Georgia  history  has  never 
been  treated  fully  by  historians.  Many  of  them  have 
been  inclined  to  overlook  the  part  played  by  steamboats 
in  the  history  of  our  state.  Georgia  did  not  have  a 
glamorous  epoch  of  steamboating  such  as  existed  on 
the  rivers  of  the  West,  but  she  did  have  a  notable  steam¬ 
boat  period,  dating  from  1816  to  1860,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  state.  Before  steam¬ 
boats  came,  Georgia’s  cotton  was  floated  down  from 
the  towns  of  the  interior  to  the  ports  in  “cotton-boxes,” 
or  in  pole-boats.  On  arriving  at  the  seaport  the  former 
were  broken  up  and  sold  as  lumber,  while  the  latter 
were  filled  with  merchandise,  and  laboriously  poled  up¬ 
stream  to  the  starting  point.  As  all  this  was  expensive 
and  exceedingly  slow,  Georgians  were  anxious  for  a 
cheaper  and  swifter  means  of  transportation.  Rail¬ 
roads  were  unheard  of;  consequently  people  turned 
their  thoughts  to  an  improvement  of  traffic  on  the 
rivers  of  the  state. 

The  first  person  in  Georgia  who  experimented  to 
take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  steam  applied  to 
navigation  was  William  Longstreet  of  Augusta.  As 
early  as  1788,  Longstreet  had  ideas  of  inventing  a 
steamboat.  In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  “Act  to  secure  to  Isaac  Briggs  and  William  Long¬ 
street  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  the  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  using  a  newly  constructed  steam 
engine,  invented  by  them.”^  JuSt  what  Briggs  had  to 


1.  See  Robert  and  Georse  Watkins.  A  Digett  of  the  Lawi  of  tho  Stato  of 
Goorgia  (Philadelphia.  1800),  p.  882.  no.  402. 
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do  with  it,  is  not  clear,  because  we  only  see  his  name 
connected  with  the  steam  engine  once  or  twice  afterward. 

Longstreet  first  applied  his  engine  to  mill  purposes, 
but  he  used  it  in  a  steamboat  in  1790,  which  he  operated 
against  the  current  of  the  Savannah  River  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.*  According  to  a  letter’  which  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Telfair  in  1790,  Longstreet  states 
that  no  doubt  the  governor  has  heard  of  his  steamboat, 
and  he  complains  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  is 
laboring,  but  he  is  confident  of  success.  All  his  experi¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  with  wooden  materials.  He  asks 
the  governor’s  patronage  and  assistance,  and  points  out 
as  obvious  the  advantages  of  such  a  boat.  Evans*  says 
his  idea  was  to  propel  the  craft  by  means  of  a  series 
of  poles  arranged  on  a  shaft  to  strike  the  bottom  of  the 
river  and  push  the  boat  along.  Longstreet  evidently 
worked  on  the  principal  employed  by  the  pole-boatmen 
in  running  their  vessels.  Again  we  hear  of  a  boat  being 
run  by  Longstreet  when  the  Augtista  Chronicle  of  No¬ 
vember  10,  1808,  reports  his  success  in  operating  a 
steamboat,  and  states  that  his  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  had  been  answered.  However,  his  dreams  were 
fulfilled  too  late,  because  the  “Clermont”  was  then  per¬ 
forming  in  the  East.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  learn 
though,  that  a  Georgian  had  conceived  and  operated  a 
steamboat  long  before  Fulton.  As  Longstreet’s  boats 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  commercially,  we  shall 
not  include  them  in  the  time  covered  by  the  steamboat 
period. 

As  the  “Clermont”  was  run  successfully  in  1807,  one 
would  think  that  Georgia’s  need  for  a  more  efficient 
means  of  transportation  was  so  great  that  steamboats 
would  have  been  immediately  adopted  and  put  on  our 
streams.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  and  the  reason 

2.  See  Georse  Henry  Preblee,  Chronctogieol  Hittory  of  the  OrigvH  eod 
Deoelottment  of  Steam  Navigation  lSk$  to  iSSt  (Philadelphia,  1888),  p.  28. 

8.  To  be  found  in  the  State  Department  of  ArehiTcs. 

4.  Lawton  B.  Eeana,  A  Bietory  of  Georgia,  p.  191. 
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is  readily  explainable.  Fulton’s  boat  was  hardly  more 
than  an  experiment;  therefore  no  one  was  equipped 
for  the  building  of  such  a  craft  nor  the  machinery  for 
it,  because  Fulton  had  imported  engines  for  his  steam¬ 
boat  from  England.®  The  most  important  thing  which 
kept  the  steamboat  from  coming  at  once  to  Georgia 
though,  was  the  Livingston-Fulton  monopoly. 

This  monopoly  needs  discussion  here  because  of  its 
influence  on  steamboating  throughout  the  country.  Ful¬ 
ton  and  an  associate,  Livingston,  obtained  from  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1807  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
navigating  vessels  propelled  by  steam  on  the  waters  of 
that  state.  There  was  little  about  the  “Clermont”  to 
patent  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office ;  although  they 
hoped  to  get  control  of  steamboat  business  by  obtain¬ 
ing  sole  rights  for  steam  navigation  from  the  different 
states.  However,  in  1809  they  did  obtain  a  Federal  pat¬ 
ent,  and  another  supplementary  to  the  first  in  1811. 
Hence,  just  at  a  time  when  people  realized  that  the 
steamboat  was  practicable,  they  were  restrained  from 
introducing  it  on  the  various  waters  of  the  states  by 
these  patents.  Opposition  to  the  monopoly  was  intense 
and  led  to  many  lawsuits,  especially  in  the  East,  and  in 
Louisiana,  where  Livingston  and  Fulton  had  secured  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  for  steamboats  on  the  Lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

All  this  certainly  influenced  Georgians  against  mak¬ 
ing  efforts  to  operate  steam  craft.  A  period  of  seven 
years  had  elapsed  therefore,  after  the  success  of  the 
“Clermont,”  before  attempts  to  introduce  steamboats 
in  Georgia  took  place ;  when  Samuel  Howard  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  having  realized  the  importance  of  steam  naviga¬ 
tion,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1814,  in  which  he  proposed  to  adopt  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  mode  of  transportation  of  merchandise  on  the 


6.  H.  W.  Dickinson,  Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and  Artiet,  p.  169. 
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waters  of  Georgia.  On  November  18, 1814,*  Howard  was 
granted  authority  for  the  exclusive  rights  to  navigation 
with  boats  propelled  by  steam  on  all  streams  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
This  right  was  to  cease  in  three  years  if  he  did  not  put 
at  least  one  machine  into  active  operation,  and,  if  he 
did  not  put  a  boat  on  all  the  rivers  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  he  was  to  forfeit  the  sole  right  to  the 
stream  neglected.  In  regard  to  the  Savannah  River 
the  act  was)  not  operative  until  South  Carolina  should 
concur,  which  was  done  in  December  of  1814. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  these  privileges,  Howard 
set  to  work.  He  had  three  years  in  which  to  start  oper¬ 
ations,  but  this  was  none  too  long  considering  what  he 
had  to  accomplish.  He  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Charles,  and  they  laid  all  plans  and  attended  to  all  mat¬ 
ters  necessary  for  such  an  important  undertaking. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle  of 
December  1,  1816,  from  Savannah,  we  get  a  splendid 
idea  of  how  they  proceeded  and  what  was  expected  of 
the  boat  when  it  was  finished.  As  might  be  supposed 
the  first  vessel  was  for  the  Savannah  River  run ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  Augusta  people  felt  vitally  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  Messrs.  Howard  were  praised  for  their 
worthy  efforts  and  perseverance.  They  had  labored 
against  difficulties  which  their  northern  brethren  did 
not  know.  There  were  neither  the  men  nor  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  a  steamboat  in  Georgia,  and  all  these 
had  to  be  imported  at  considerable  expense.  However, 
everyone  was  hopeful  for  their  spirited  fellow  citizens 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
not  be  amply  compensated  for  their  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  besides  rendering  eminent  services  to  the  state. 
In  addition  to  navigating  the  river  to  Augusta,  import¬ 
ant  things  were  expected  of  the  boat  at  Savannah.  She 
was  intended  to  tow  vessels  thence  to  Tybee,  and  from 

6.  Loeids  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Esq.,  A  ComvUation  of  Ua  Lawo  of  tko  Stmto  of 
Goorgia  from  ISIO  to  IStt  (Ancoat^  1821),  pp.  490>lL 
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thence  thither,  thus  obviating  annoying  delays  of  wind- 
bound  ships  and  consequent  losses  to  owners.  Also  the 
Howards  intended  to  do  a  considerable  business  in 
warping  in  the  harbor.  It  was  hoped  that  the  steamboat 
would  put  Savannah  on  an  equality  with  ports  more 
favored  by  natural  position. 

By  the  fall  of  1815,  all  obstacles  had  been  overcome 
and  building  began,  directed  by  John  Watt.  The  engines 
and  the  iron-works  were  imported  from  Philadelphia, 
and  two  engineers  came  along  to  install  the  machinery 
and  to  remain  until  the  boat  was  put  into  operation. 
The  keel  was  laid  in  November  of  1815  and  on  January 
17,  1816  the  “Enterprise,”  the  first  steamboat  to  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  commercial  success  in  Georgia,  was 
launched.'^  This  boat  was  90  feet  in  length,  20  in 
breadth,  with  water-wheels  having  a  diameter  of  16 
feet;  and,  according  to  a  newspaper  item  of  the  time, 
had  engines  with  a  power,  “equal  to  the  united  force 
of  thirty-two  horses!”  Her  functioning  exceeded  the 
fondest  hopes  of  her  builders  and  proprietors. 

The  Howards  proceeded  regardless  of  the  Living- 
ston-Fulton  monopoly  and  the  danger  of  being  prose¬ 
cuted  under  the  Federal  patents  held  by  the  New  York 
men,  for  the  former  do  not  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
nation-wide  offer  made  by  Fulton  and  Livingston  to 
permit  others  to  operate  steamboats  under  their  rights 
for  certain  considerations,  because  in  that  case,  the 
“Enterprise”  would  have  been  built  according  to  plans 
sent  from  New  York  and  supplied  with  machinery  from 
the  Fulton-Livingston  plant  of  that  city.  We  are  told 
that  the  engines  and  the  works,  as  well  as  the  men  to 
install  them,  came  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Georgians  had  little  to  fear  from  the  New  York¬ 
ers.  The  latter  had  just  lost  a  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  which  declared  the  monopoly  grant- 


7.  AuguHa  Chronielt,  Jmn.  26,  1816. 
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ed  them  there  in  1811,  null  and  void.  For  this  reason 
they  ceased  to  prosecute  all  infringements  except  on 
New  York  waters. 

The  “Enterprise”  was  not  sent  immediately  to  Au¬ 
gusta  after  her  launching.  At  last,  however,  she  made 
the  trip  up  river,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Augusta 
people.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Friday,  April  26,  1816,  the 
event  is  described  thusly : 

“Arrival  of  the  Steam  Boat. 

The  citizens  of  Augusta  were  highly  gratified  by 
this  novel  and  interesting  sight  on  Wednesday  last. 
About  2  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  Enterprise  entered  our  bay 
from  the  point  above  the  sand  bar  ferry,  and  amid  re¬ 
peated  acclamations  of  a  lareg  concourse  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  moved  majestically  along  at  the  rate  of  three 
knots  an  hour  against  a  strong  current,  towing  after 
her  an  Augusta  boat  loaded  with  3,000  bushels  of  Salt. 
She  has  made  the  voyage  from  Savannah  here  without 
difficulty  or  accident,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  State  and  to  her  proprietors.  Her 
cabin  is  large  and  the  staterooms  for  female  passengers 
are  commodious  and  elegant.  She  will  make  two  ex¬ 
cursions  in  the  Bay  to-morrow  for  the  satisfaction  of 
our  citizens.” 

Captain  Hayward  was  captain.  Merchants  who  re¬ 
ceived  goods  on  the  vessel  hastened  to  advertise  the  fact 
in  order  to  enhance  their  sale.  It  was  a  momentous  oc¬ 
casion,  and  marks  the  advent  of  the  steamboat  period ; 
because,  from  the  first,  the  steamboat  was  a  complete 
success  in  Georgia. 

Howard  probably  found  steamboating  too  expensive 
for  one  man,  because  after  the  success  of  the  “Enter¬ 
prise”  he  organized  a  company  which  obtained  a  char¬ 
ter  in  1817  for,  “The  President,  Directors  and  Company 
of  the  Steam  Boat  Company  of  Georgia,”*  commonly 

8.  Laeiaa  Q.  C.  Luamr,  Esq..  A  CompUmtion  of  tho  Low*  of  tko  StaU  of 
Goorgia  from  1910  to  l$li,  pp.  610-11. 
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called,  “The  Steam  Boat  Company.”  This  body  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  rights  Howard  received  in  1814,  only 
the  Company’s  charter  ran  twenty  years,  dated  from 
1817.  It  was  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigat¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  the  state  by  steam-propelled  vessels 
employed  alone,  or  in  warping,  towing,  or  impelling 
other  boats,  vessels,  rafts,  floats  or  arks.  The  concern 
was  capitalized  at  $200,000,  and  the  State  itself  took 
$100,000  worth  of  stock,  on  which  the  Directors  guar¬ 
anteed  an  eight  per  cent  return  per  annum ;  and  which 
was  secured  by  a  mortgage  for  that  amount  on  real 
estate  of  the  Company.®  By  1823  the  Company  was 
operating  regularly  on  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha. 

Soon  protests  began  to  arise  against  it,  just  as  they 
had  arisen  in  other  parts  of  the  country  against  the 
Fulton  monopoly.  However,  in  New  York  the  latter 
was  being  put  to  a  final  test,  after  a  long  series  of  legal 
fights,  by  the  famous  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  case.  This  suit 
is  of  especial  importance  to  Georgians,  not  only  because 
of  its  significance  regarding  the  rights  of  states  to  grant 
monopolies,  but  also  because  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  case,  Thomas  Gibbons,  was  a  Georgian.  Gibbons, 
who  passed  his  summers  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
put  two  steamboats  into  operation  between  Elizabeth¬ 
town  and  New  York.  Aaron  Ogden,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  was  operating  steam-ferries  from  the  same 
place  to  New  York  under  an  assignment  from  the  Liv- 
ingston-Fulton  executors.  As  a  result  of  the  many  suits 
the  case  got  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Gib¬ 
bons  procured  Daniel  Webster  to  argue  his  side  before 
the  Court,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  John  Mar¬ 
shall.  Webster  declared  that  the  steamboat  was  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  improvement  of  the  day,  and 
that  no  group  of  persons  had  the  right  to  monopolize  its 
use.  At  last,  in  1824,  it  was  ruled  that  a  state  monop¬ 
oly  granted  to  a  steamboat  concern  infringed  the 

9.  Got.  Rabun’s  speech,  in  Jourtial  o/  the  Senate  of  Georgia,  for  1818, 
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license  grBnted  by  the  United  States  to  vessels  to  carry 
on  coastwise  trade ;  therefore  all  waters  of  the  country 
became  free  for  the  use  of  all  citizens  who  desired  to 
build  and  operate  steamboats.^** 

This  was  a  blow  to  the  Steam  Boat  Company  of 
Georgia,  but  despite  this  decision  there  was  no  great 
rush  to  run  steamboats.  Charleston  concerns  operated 
some  on  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha,  but  the  local 
company  found  no  competition  at  first.  Although  in 
1885,  the  Iron  Steam  Boat  Company  was  chartered,  and 
several  important  companies  received  charters  from 
time  to  time;  viz:  1836  Savannah  and  Augusta  Steam 
Boat  Company,  1851  Union  Steam  Boat  Company,  1859 
Augusta,  Petersburg  and  Savannah  River  Navigation 
Company. 

Smaller  companies  and  individuals  operated  boats 
also,  and  as  time  went  on  steam  craft  became  numerous 
on  the  river.  Even  the  building  of  the  Charleston  and 
Hamburg  Railroad  in  1833,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns  chartered  above,  did  not  cause  them  to 
decrease.  In  1836  there  were  twenty  steamers  on  the 
Savannah,  and  boats  were  loading  and  unloading  almost 
daily  in  Augusta.  In  all,  the  Steam  Boat  Company 
owned  thirteen  boats  and  the  Iron  Steam  Boat  Com¬ 
pany  six.  DeBow's  Review  for  1853*^  gives  Savannah 
as  having  twenty-seven  steamboats  at  the  time,  and 
Charleston  as  having  eleven.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
latter  plied  Georgia  rivers.  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War,  Savannah  had  about  twenty  steamers  coming 
and  going.  As  some  steamboats  could  carry  over  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
amount  of  freight  they  carried,  in  considering  also  the 
many  other  products  brought  down  to  the  ports,  and 
the  merchandise  carried  back  to  the  river-towns.  Jones^ 


10.  See  Wheaton’s  Reporte  of  tho  Doeitions  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  tko 
Vnitod  States,  eoL  0,  pp.  1>240. 

11.  DeBow’s  Commercial  Review,  eol.  XIV.  p.  S04. 

12.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr..  Ifemsrial  Biotorp  of  ArwuHm,  pp.  470.4. 
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gives  as  about  seventy  the  number  of  boats  which  navi¬ 
gated  the  Savannah  regularly  up  to  1865. 

Steamboats  on  the  Altamaha  and  its  Tributaries. 

Navigation  on  the  Altamaha  began  very  early,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  Howard  planned  a  boat  for  that  river 
while  he  was  building  the  “Enterprise.”  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1818,  he  made  a  trip  from  Darien  up  the  Alta¬ 
maha  and  Oconee,  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for 
operating  steamboats  on  those  rivers.  Evidently  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  investigation,  for  on  March  3, 

1819,  he  left  Darien  for  Milledgeville  with  the  “Geor¬ 
gia.”  After  a  great  deal  of  delay  and  trouble,  due  to 
insufficient  water  and  stops  to  pull  out  snags,  he  arrived 
there  on  April  13.^®  He  was  highly  feted  and  praised 
by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place.  The  following 
year,  according  to  the  Georgia  Journal  of  March  21, 

1820,  the  “Samuel  Howard”  arrived  at  Milledgeville  on 
March  18,  after  an  eighteen  day  voyage  from  Darien. 
Steamboating  on  the  Altamaha  did  not  progress  rapid¬ 
ly,  mainly  because  the  country  was  not  fully  developed ; 
nevertheless  as  towns  grew,  and  the  fertile  cotton  lands 
began  to  be  cultivated,  a  considerable  steamboat  busi¬ 
ness  sprang  up  on  this  river  and  its  tributaries.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  1829,  that  a  steamboat  ascended 
the  Ocmulgee  as  high  up  as  Macon.  In  that  year, 
Henry  W.  Conner  of  Charleston,  realizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  trade  in  Middle  Georgia,  fitted  out  the 
“North  Carolina”  and  dispatched  her  to  Darien,  thence 
to  Macon,  which  she  reached  in  January  of  1829.^^  She 
did  not  make  many  trips  on  the  Altamaha,  because, 
owing  to  her  shallow  draft,  her  owner  transferred  her 
to  the  Savannah  River  to  carry  on  an  all-the-year  navi¬ 
gation.  Her  name  was  changed  to  “Andrew  Jackson,” 
and  she  began  running  between  Charleston  and  Augus- 


18.  Georgia  Journal,  April  20,  1819. 

14.  DeBow’s  Comniereial  Booiov,  toL  X,  1850,  p.  679. 
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ta.  She  could  make  the  trip  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  unfortunately  in  the  midst  of  her  successes  she 
blew  up. 

It  remained  for  the  “Pioneer”  to  inaugurate  in  1833, 
a  regular  service  from  Darien  to  Macon.  On  January 
30th  of  that  year,  this  boat  reached  Macon  after  an  eight 
day  trip  from  Darien.^®  The  Macon  citizens  were  very 
proud  of  her,  for  she  was  built  there  by  the  local  firm 
of  Day  and  Butts.  The  papers  were  warm  in  their 
praise  of  the  owners  for  their  perseverance  and  enter¬ 
prise.  The  voyage  was  considered  short.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  coming  of  steamboats  would  mark  a 
new  era  for  business  in  Macon  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try;  the  distance  to  the  seaboard  was  shortened  by 
half ;  the  country  was  brought  nearer  a  market  and  the 
value  of  its  productions  increased  thereby;  freight 
charges  were  decreased;  and  the  whole  section  put  on 
a  basis  of  permanent  prosperity.  A  revolution  in  trans¬ 
portation  had  taken  place.  Instead  of  goods  being  three 
or  four  weeks  on  the  way  from  Savannah,  the  Macon 
merchants  were  to  receive  them  in  as  many  days.  All 
this  gives  us  a  splendid  idea  of  the  value  and  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  steamboats,  and  how  highly  they  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  people  of  those  days. 

By  the  fall  of  1833,  a  flourishing  steamboat  busi¬ 
ness  was  being  carried  on  with  Darien  and  Savannah, 
and  even  with  Charleston.  In  1837,  there  were  seven 
regular  boats  to  Macon,  and  two  coming  up  to  the  forks 
of  the  Ocmulgee  and  Altamaha.^*  By  1842,  eight  steam¬ 
ers  plied  to  Macon.  The  lumber  business  alone  had  so 
increased  that  boats  were  an  absolute  necessity.*’  From 
1829  to  the  height  of  the  steamboat  period,  about  1850, 
over  thirty-five  steamers  navigated  the  Altamaha  and 
the  Ocmulgee. 

16.  Georgia  TelegrapK  Jui.  80,  1888 ;  Gtorgia  Mtttongor,  Jan.  81,  1888. 

16.  John  C.  Batter,  Hiotorieal  Record  of  Macon  and  Central  Georgia 
(Macon,  1879),  pp.  142-8. 

17.  John  C.  Batter,  Hiatorical  Record  of  Macon  and  Central  Georgia, 
pp.  64-6. 
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Steamboats  quit  sroing  to  Milledgeville  in  1820,  and 
it  is  only  in  1836  that  we  have  accounts  of  another 
reaching  there.  On  the  17th  of  February  of  that  year, 
the  “Wave”  arrived  after  a  nine  day  trip  from  Darien.” 
Sherwood  and  newspaper  reports  of  the  time  say  this 
was  the  first  steamer  to  visit  Milledgeville  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years ;  hence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  boats  came 
there  until  1836.”  The  “Wave”  continued  to  call  at 
Milledgeville  regularly,  for  she  was  owned  by  Nichols 
and  Demming  of  that  town.  After  this  service  was  in¬ 
augurated,  salt  and  heavy  merchandise  fell  in  price 
from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers. 

■  Steamboating  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  was 
more  picturesque  and  stirring  than  on  the  other  Georgia 
streams,  because,  when  steamboats  started  running 
there,  those  rivers  virtually  marked  our  frontier.  Many 
of  the  boats  were  from  Western  rivers,  manned  by  the 
rough  and  ready  rivermen  of  the  West.  Great  volumes 
of  cotton  and  other  produce  from  the  western  and  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  East  Alabama, 
were  carried  down  to  Apalachicola  on  the  Gulf,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  larger  craft  and  taken  to  Mobile  or  New 
Orleans. 

Columbus  had  hardly  been  wrested  from  the  Indians 
before  a  steamer  arrived.  The  first  was  the  “Steuben¬ 
ville,”  which  came  on  February  22, 1828.  She  was  built 
in  Pittsburg  and  brought  around  by  way  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  This  boat  was  followed  by  another  in  April  of 
1828,  and  after  that  came  many  more.”  In  1836,  twelve 
were  pljring  the  Chattahoochee  regularly.*^  New  boats 


18.  UaUdgeviUe  Federal  Union,  Fob.  19.  1886. 

19.  Adiel  Sherwood,  Gosotteer  of  Georgia,  ed.  of  188?,  p.  201. 

20.  J.  R.  Martin,  Calumbue,  Georgia,  pp.  14  and  22;  also  Errata  p.  rv. 

21.  Estimate  of  the  Georgia  Delegation  at  the  Railroad  Convention  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  July.  1888. 
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came  every  year,  and  at  the  peak  of  the  steamboat 
period  in  the  ’forties,  fourteen  vessels  joined  the  trade 
in  one  year. 

Competition  was  very  keen,  so  much  so  at  times,  that 
a  bale  of  cotton  could  be  shipped  from  Columbus  to 
Apalachicola  for  twenty-five  cents.  Tremendous 
amounts  were  carried  down.  East  Alabama  shipped 
50,000  bales  a  year  from  1846  through  1849;  and  in 
1850,  she  exported  nearly  65,000  bales.**  The  amount 
from  Georgia  was  undoubtedly  much  greater.  The 
above  will  give  an  idea  of  the  task  of  steamboats  in 
handling  cotton  alone.  Often  the  boats  were  loaded 
with  an  unbelievable  number  of  bales.  For  instance, 
when  the  “Viola”  sank  on  the  Flint,  there  were  1,030 
bales  on  board;  the  “Retrieve”  struck  a  rock  in  1853 
while  carrying  1,200  bales ;  and  the  Macon  Journal  and 
Messenger  for  February  8,  1854,  tells  of  the  burning  of 
the  “Eagle”  on  the  Chattahoochee  with  1,300  bales 
aboard. 

Steamboating  on  the  Chattahoochee  was  not  always 
a  matter  of  conveying  freight  and  passengers.  During 
the  Creek  War  of  1836,  exciting  things  took  place.  In 
May  of  that  year,  the  “Hyperion”  was  fired  on  from 
the  Alabama  side  at  Abercrombie’s  plantation  seven 
miles  below  Columbus.  The  pilot  was  killed  instantly 
and  a  number  of  the  crew  mortally  wounded.  The  ves¬ 
sel  was  run  aground  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  crew  and  passengers  got  ashore  and  escaped  into 
the  woods,  making  their  way  to  town  on  foot.  The  boat 
was  found  unharmed  the  next  day  by  a  rescue  party 
sent  down  from  Columbus.  Several  small  attacks  were 
made  on  boats  later,  but  the  Creeks  carried  their  audac¬ 
ity  to  the  extreme  by  attacking  the  “Metamora”  about 
five  miles  above  Roanoke,  Alabama,  while  there  were 
150  troops  on  board.  A  landing  was  made  but  the 

22.  DcBow’b  Commercial  Review,  vol.  X,  1860,  p.  166. 
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Americans  found  they  had  landed  above  a  creek,  which 
they  did  not  deem  wise  to  cross  due  to  the  heavy  under¬ 
brush  about.  Three  soldiers  were  badly  wounded  and 
some  fifteen  Indians  were  believed  to  have  been  killed. 
After  this  attack,  five  or  six  heavily  armed  steamers 
began  to  ply  the  river  to  intercept  any  Redskins  at¬ 
tempting  to  cross  to  the  Georgia  side.  At  Uchee  Shoals, 
sixteen  miles  from  Columbus,  the  savages  attacked  the 
“Metamora"  a  second  time,  firing  from  both  banks  of 
the  river.  No  Whites  were  killed,  but  five  Indians  and 
a  Negro  were  seen  to  fall.  On  J  une  30,  there  was  a  final 
attack,  and  this  was  also  on  the  “Metamora.”  After 
that,  there  was  no  more  trouble.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
Indians  became  our  allies,  because  the  Georgia  Messen¬ 
ger  of  October  13,  1836,  tells  of  three  steamers  being 
at  Apalachicola  with  900  Creek  warriors  on  board,  who 
were  going  to  cooperate  against  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida. 

Navigation  on  the  Flint  was  much  the  same  as  on 
the  Chattahoochee.  Many  vessels  operated  on  both 
streams.  At  first  boats  only  went  to  Bainbridge,  but 
later  Albany  became  the  terminus,  and  was  considered 
the  nominal  head  of  navigation.  However,  we  have  rec¬ 
ords  of  steamboats  being  much  farther  up.  In  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Union  for  March  18,  1836,  there  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  ferryman  at  the  old  Creek  Agency  just 
west  of  Knoxville,  in  Crawford  County.  It  states  that 
James  Butts  of  Macon  had  just  launched  a  steamboat 
there.  The  machinery  was  on  the  spot  and  the  vessel 
was  to  be  equipped  at  once  for  navigation  on  the  Flint. 
The  idea  was  “noval  and  sublime”  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  section,  who  had  long  predicted  steamboat  navi¬ 
gation  as  entirely  practicable  on  that  part  of  the  Flint. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Butts  was  at  that  very  time  building 
another  boat  at  the  same  place  for  the  Chattahoochee. 
In  May  the  first  boat,  which  was  named  the  “Henry 
Crowell,”  descended,  and  in  June  the  second  followed. 
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In  mentioning  river  improvements  from  1827  to  1837, 
Sherwood  says  steamboats  were  arriving  at  Knoxville.** 

Navigation  on  the  Coosa  and  Oostanatda  Rivers. 

Compared  to  other  Georgia  streams,  the  Coosa  was 
late  in  being  plied  by  steamboats.  In  1845,  a  steamer 
was  built  at  Greensport,  Alabama,  by  John  Lafferty, 
and  sent  up  to  Rome.*^  This  city  might  have  been  the 
greatest  river-port  of  the  state  had  it  had  an  unob¬ 
structed  passage  to  the  sea,  for  it  lies  farther  inland 
by  river  than  any  of  the  river-towns.  However,  a  series 
of  rapids,  beginning  at  Greensport,  prevents  continu¬ 
ous  passage  to  the  ocean.  Although  steamboats  were 
slow  in  coming  to  Rome,  it  became  a  center  for  steam¬ 
boat  supplies  and  machinery  by  1860.  In  that  year, 
four  vessels  were  constantly  arriving  and  departing 
there — three  going  down-stream  into  Alabama,  while 
the  other  made  trips  up  the  Oostanaula  to  Carter’s 
Quarters,  bringing  down  cotton,  grain  and  lumber. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Georgia,  such  as  the  Ogeechee, 
St.  Mary’s  and  Satilla,  were  never  as  important  in 
steamboat  traffic  as  the  other  streams,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  They  rendered  valuable  service  for  short  hauls 
to  the  coast  for  cotton  and  a  vast  amount  of  lumber 
and  naval  stores,  but  in  general  they  never  bore  as  great 
a  number  of  craft  as  the  larger  rivers. 

The  above  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  steam¬ 
boats  which  plied  Georgia  waters.  It  can  be  seen  that 
before  the  War  Between  the  States,  scores  of  them  were 
navigating  our  streams.  Considerable  money  had  been 
spent  in  clearing  rivers  of  obstructions,  and  boats  were 
able  to  push  up  to  points  almost  unbelievable  in  this 
day  and  time.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show 
how  greatly  Georgia  is  blessed  with  rivers  capable  of 

2S.  Adiel  Slierwood.  Gattttter  of  Georgia,  ed.  of  1887,  p.  844. 

24.  Georse  M.  Battey,  A  Hietory  of  Rome  and  Floyd  County  (Atlantic 
1922),  p.  288. 
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Georgia  is  singularly  blessed  with  rivers.  This  map  shows  to  what  extent 
they  were  utilised  during  the  Steamboat  Period.  Towns  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  became  great  distributing  i>oints  for  goods,  or  collecting  points  for  produce 
to  be  carried  down  to  the  ports. 
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being  navigated  with  steamboats.  In  the  heydey  of 
steamboating,  about  1,800  miles  of  navigable  waters 
were  being  utilized.  The  distances  covered  by  steam¬ 
ers  on  the  various  rivers  were  approximately  as 


follows : 

Miles 

Savannah  River  to  Augusta .  230 

Altamaha  and  Ocmulgee  to  Macon .  400 

Oconee  to  Milledgeville .  145 

Chattahoochee  to  Columbus .  400 

Flint  to  Albany .  150 

Coosa  and  Oostanaula  from  State  Line  to 

Carter’s  Quarters .  165 

Ogeechee,  St.  Mary’s,  Satilla,  Ocholocknee 

and  Ohoopee .  150 

Navigable  Coastal  waters .  200 

Total  . 1,840 


The  expansion  of  railroads  killed  the  steamboat 
business  in  Georgia  as  elsewhere.  At  first  railroads 
were  only  considered  as  the  complements  of  steam¬ 
boats,  but  later  they  displaced  them  almost  entirely. 
This  displacement  was  gradual,  although  in  our  day 
we  see  it  practically  complete.  People  preferred  the 
speed  and  sureness  of  railroads  to  the  cheaper  rates 
and  uncertainty  of  boats  due  to  the  vagaries  of  water 
stages.  Nothing  could  illustrate  better  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  steamboat  period  than  a  list  of  the  boats 
and  the  year  of  their  advent  on  some  river.  Take  for 
an  example  those  of  the  Chattahoochee 

1828  Steubenville  1829  Virginia 

1828  Baltimore  1830  Georgian 

1829  Fanny  1831  Herald 

1829  Robert  Emmett  1831  Plaquemine 

26.  This  list  was  made  ap  from  various  sources;  namely,  contemporary 
newspapers ;  J.  H.  Martin’s  Columbus,  Gsorgia;  and  a  monosraph  by  Ei.  H. 
Hinton,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of  Trade  and  Trartsportation  at 
Columbus,  Gsorgia.  Surely  more  steamboats  than  this  plied  the  Chattahoochee 
before  1860,  but  their  names  are  not  available. 
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1831 

Marion 

1843 

Agnes 

1831 

Jenkins 

1843 

Charleston 

1832 

Chattahoochee 

1843 

Evelyn 

1832 

Columbus  (1st) 

1843 

General  Harrison 

1832 

Versailles 

1843 

Tallahassee 

1832 

Van  Buren 

1843 

Augusta 

1832 

Andrew  Jackson 

1843 

Boston 

1834 

Columbus,  Jr. 

1843 

Louisa 

1834 

Native  Georgian 

1843 

Siren 

1834 

Eloisa 

1843 

Apalachicola 

1834 

Ellen 

1843 

Robert  Fulton 

1834 

Southron 

1845 

Nation 

1836 

Hyperion 

1845 

Lotus 

1836 

Minerva 

1845 

Peytona 

1836 

Metamora 

1845 

Emily 

1836 

Anna  Calhoun 

1845 

Viola 

1836 

Ohioan 

1846 

Champion 

1836 

La  Flor 

1846 

Mary  Ann  Moore 

1836 

Reindeer 

1846 

Cadwallader 

1836 

Henry  Crowell 

1846 

Eufaula 

1837 

Florence 

1846 

Albany 

1838 

DeFlor 

1846 

Florence 

1838 

Frances 

1847 

H.  S.  Smith 

1838 

Floridian 

1850 

Notion 

1838 

Irwinton 

1853 

Retrieve 

1839 

Osceola 

1854 

Franklin 

1840 

LeRoy 

1854 

Eagle 

1841 

Lowell 

1856 

Union 

1842 

Columbus  (2nd) 

1856 

Cusseta 

1843 

General  Sumter 

1856 

Wave 

1843 

Oconee 

1860 

Oswichee 

1843 

Oriole 

1860 

Munnerlyn 

A  list  of  steamboats  on  any  other  river  would  show 
the  same  result.  Notice  the  rapid  introduction  of  new 
boats  after  1831.  The  heydey  of  steamboating  every¬ 
where  was  in  the  ’forties  and  early  ’fifties,  reaching  its 
most  important  point  around  the  year  1845.  The  rail- 
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road  came  to  Columbus  in  1853,  and  the  sharp  decrease 
in  boats  after  that  is  evidence  of  its  overwhelming 
victory. 

Of  the  many  steamboats  which  plied  our  rivers,  one 
may  well  ask — What  became  of  them?  They  disap¬ 
peared  in  various  ways.  Their  flimsy  construction 
made  them  short-lived  as  a  rule,  because  the  average 
life  of  the  early  steamer  was  scarcely  a  half  dozen 
years.  Some  vessels  lasted  much  longer  than  this, 
served  their  time  and  were  discarded.  Others  were 
dismantled  and  the  machinry  employd  in  various  ways 
on  land.  Snags,  explosions  and  Are  ended  the  careers 
of  many.  Of  the  seventy  steamboats  mentioned  by 
Jones**  as  being  on  the  Savannah  during  the  steamboat 
period,  thirty  were  destroyed;  thirteen  were  burned; 
eleven  sunk ;  six  blown  up ;  one,  the  “D,  L.  Adams,”  was 
sold  for  operation  in  South  America;  while  another,  the 
“Chatham,”  was  captured  in  running  the  blockade. 
This  boat  had  an  interesting  career.  It  had  an  iron  hull 
with  three  water-tight  compartments,  the  first  of  her 
kind  in  Georgia.  She  was  built  in  England  especially 
for  the  Steam  Boat  Company,  shipped  to  America,  set 
up  at  Savannah  and  put  on  the  Augusta  run  in  April 
of  1836. 

Many  Altamaha  boats  were  lost  in  accidents;  in 
fact,  two  of  the  worst  explosions  which  occurred  on 
Georgia  boats,  happened  on  the  Altamaha  and  Ocmul- 
gee.  The  first  accident  took  place  when  the  “Pioneer” 
exploded  her  boilers  about  seventy  miles  above  Darien. 
The  explosion  was  so  great  that  the  boilers  blew  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  boat,  killing  one  white  man  and  sev¬ 
eral  Negroes  instantly,  and  wounding  six  others. 

Possibly  the  worst  steamboat  accident  to  occur  in 
the  state,  was  the  explosion  of  the  “S.  M.  Manning”  on 


26.  Charles  C.  Jones.  Jr.,  Memorial  Hietory  of  Augueta,  p.  476. 
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the  Ocmulgee  in  Telfair  County,  on  March  12,  1860. 
Nearly  all  on  board  were  killed,  nine  Negro  hands  and 
five  whites  are  known  to  have  perished. 

There  were  over  seventy-two  steamboats  on  the 
Chattahoochee.  Some  were  abandoned  due  to  old  age; 
many  were  returned  to  the  Mississippi  or  Alabama  riv¬ 
ers  from  whence  they  came,  and  a  considerable  number 
were  lost  in  accidents ;  ten  were  snagged  or  sunk ;  seven 
consumed  by  fire;  four  blown  up;  and  two  lost  in  a 
collision. 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  steamboat  period. 
After  1865,  there  was  a  spurt  of  steamboating,  but  it 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  railroad  was  acknowledged 
as  the  leading  means  of  transportation.  Steamboats 
fulfilled  a  great  mission  while  they  were  with  us.  They 
were  supreme  as  carriers  in  their  time,  and  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  our  economic  expansion  of  the  last  century 
is  due  to  them.  They  should  have  an  important  and 
respected  place  in  our  history. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 

Reminiscences  of  Charles  Seton  Henry  Hardee  || 

Edited  by  Martha  Gallaudet  Waring.  ! 

PART  II.  j 

(Continued  from  the  June  Number)  | 

I  graduated  from  old  Franklin  College  in  the  month  ^ 

of  August,  1848.  I  did  not  go  home  at  once  but  went,  i 

by  invitation,  to  my  uncle.  Noble  A.  Hardee’s  planta^  ij 

tion,  near  Sandersville,  Washington  County,  where  he  ^ 

and  his  family  spent  their  summers  at  that  time.  While 
there  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  his  two  children,  John  f 

L.  and  Susan  Ann.  I  returned  to  Savannah  with  the  ^ 

family  some  time  in  November.  At  that  time  it  was  \ 

not  considered  safe  to  return  to  the  city  until  after  a  ^ 

heavy  white  frost.  It  was  while  I  was  at  the  plantation  i 

that  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  my  Grandmother 
Hardee,  which  occurred  on  the  11th  of  October.  She  ^ 

was  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  the  city  I  commenced  to  I 

read  law  with  my  uncle.  Judge  Henry,  not  from  any  I 

choice  on  my  part,  but  simply  because  it  was  a  saying 
in  the  family  that  as  I  was  named  for  my  uncle,  Judge 
Henry,  I  was  to  be  a  lawyer;  and  as  my  brother  Syd  ] 

was  named  for  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  a  celebrated  | 

English  physician,  he  was  to  be  a  doctor.  But  I  did  not  n 

become  a  lawyer  and  my  brother  Syd  did  not  become  a  j 

doctor.  I  became  a  business  man  and  he  a  civil  | 

engineer.  ] 

After  I  had  been  reading  law  for  about  a  month  my  | 

uncle  Noble  and  I  met  one  day  in  the  square  commonly  | 

known  as  Court  House  square,  on  our  way  to  dinner. 

He  said  to  me,  ’’Charles,  you  are  only  a  little  over  eight-  t 

een  years  old,  and  if  you  continue  to  study  law  it  will  « 

be  nearly  three  years  before  you  will  be  old  enough  to 
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be  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  meantime  you  may  find 
it  difficult  to  make  money  enough  to  support  yourself 
so  that  you  may  not  be  dependent  upon  others.  Now  I 
have  this  proposition  to  make,  to  you.  Come  and  take 
a  place  in  my  counting  house,  and  if  you  will  fit  your¬ 
self  to  take  the  position  now  filled  by  Mr.  D. —  whose 
year  expires  on  the  1st  of  September,  I  will  give  you 
the  place  and  the  salary  attached  to  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  will  allow  you  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  your 
board  and  your  clothes.  Think  it  over,  and  if  it  meets 
your  approval  and  the  approval  of  your  mother,  you 
can  commence  at  once.” 

This  was  about  the  first  of  January,  1849.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  and  by  close  application  and  careful 
study  I  was  found  fit  to  take  the  place  by  the  appointed 
time.  The  salary  attached  to  this  position  was  $500, 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  very  fair  compensation  for 
the  services  of  a  young,  unmarried  man,  and  so  it  was. 
To  those  living  in  the  present  inflated  times  this  would 
be  considered  a  very  small  salary,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  that 
time  was  three  or  four  times  greater  than  it  is  now,  and 
$500  then  would  be  equivalent  to  $1,500  or  more  now. 

I  must  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in  this  my  first 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  have  shown  marked 
progress  in  the  development  of  whatever  talent  for 
business  I  may  have  had  at  that  time,  for  on  the  first 
of  the  following  May  I  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
book-keeper,  with  a  substantial  increase  of  salary.  I 
continued  to  rise  in  favor  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
1857,  I  was  taken,  into  the  firm  with  an  eighth  interest 
in  the  business. 

Before  I  had  been  in  the  office  three  full  years  my 
income  was  such  as  I  thought  would  warrant  me  in  get¬ 
ting  married,  which  I  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  time 
in  doing;  for  I  was  married  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1851.  I  was  only  twenty-one  years  and  three  months 
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old,  and  my  wife,  just  two  years  younger,  a  very  youth¬ 
ful  couple  to  get  married,  I  think  I  hear  you  say.  My 
wife’s  maiden  name  was  Martha  Jane  Gallaudet,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  Gallaudet,  and  Margaret  Stevens  Brails- 
ford,  his  wife.  Not  very  long  after  I  was  married  my 
wife’s  sister  Margaret  Ann  married  Robert  Erwin,  of 
Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina.  Two  years  or  more 
later  Robert  Erwin,  with  ample  capital,  commenced  a 
Factorage  and  Commission  business  in  Savannah,  on  his 
own  account. 

He  was  so  successful  the  first  year  that  he  offered  me 
a  half  interest  in  the  business,  which  1  accepted.  The 
business  of  the  Copartnerhip  was  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  of  Erwin  &  Hardee.  Whether  or  not  I  made 
a  mistake  in  leaving  theii  old,  established  firm  of  N.  A. 
Hardee  &  Company  to  enter  into  this  copartnership  is 
a  problem  incapable  of  solution.  The  firm  of  Erwin  & 
Hardee  was  in  existence  not  more  than  two  years  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  This,  of  course,  disarranged 
the  business  for  the  time  being.  Robert  Erwin  entered 
the  Confederate  States  service  as  quartermaster,  with 
rank  of  Captain,  and  was  assignd  to  duty  at  Fort  Pu¬ 
laski  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederate  States.  He  remained  there  on  duty 
until  Fort  Pulaski  fell,  when  he  and  the  rest  of  the  garri¬ 
son  were  sent  prisoners,  first  to  a  Federal  Fort  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  then  to  one  at  or  near  Chicago.  The  first  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  second  was  worse.  He  underwent  all 
kinds  of  suffering  and  privation  for  several  months,  and 
when  exchanged,  was  sent  home  by  way  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  suffering  as  many  and  as 
great  hardships  and  privations  as  he  had  endured  while 
at  the  forts.  When  he  reached  Savannah,  his  health 
was  so  seriously  impaired  that  he  was  not  able  to  do 
active  duty  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
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I  remained  at  home  and  enrolled  myself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tattnall  Guards,  a  company  organized  for 
home  defense,  but  afterwards  mustered  into  the  Con¬ 
federate  service  and  attached  to  the  First  Georgia  Regi¬ 
ment.  This  regiment  was  doing  duty  at  Fort  Pulaski, 
but  the  Tattnall  Guards  were  on  duty  at  the  barracks 
in  the  city.  When  the  company  first  went  on  duty  there 
I  was  first  sergeant,  but  in  a  reorganization  which  took 
place  soon  after,  I  was  elected  Second  Lieutenant. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Lt.  Col.  John  Dunwody,  a  brother 
of  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Franklin  College,  and  also  a 
friend  of  mine,  was  sent  from  Richmond  to  establish  a 
Camp  of  Instruction  in  Georgia,  commonly  known  as  a 
Conscript  Camp.  He  wanted  a  business  man  to  help 
him  organize  the  camp,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
with  him  and  help  him.  I  declined  the  offer,  telling  him 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  remain  with  my  company. 
But  he  was  determined  to  have  me,  and  laid  the  case  be¬ 
fore  General  Mercer,  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  detail  me  for  duty  under  him, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  have  a  commission 
as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  place  of  the  one  I  was  resigning,  and  that 
is  the  way  I  came  to  be  connected  with  the  conscript 
business.  The  camp  we  established  at  Calhoun,  Ga., 
was  a  pronounced  success  from  the  beginning,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  we  sent  many  a  “shirker”  to  the  front. 

While  at  this  Camp,  orders  were  sent  out  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  all  conscript  officers  in  the  State  to  enroll  all 
persons  of  conscript  age  who  had  been  examined  and 
found  unfit  for  duty  in  the  field,  and  to  send  them  to 
Camp  to  be  re-examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  hospital 
and  other  light  duty.  Among  those  sent  up  to  the  Camp 
at  Calhoun  was  a  gentleman  named  Cubbedge,  bom  and 
raised  in  Savannah,  but  at  that  time  doing  business  in 
Macon  as  a  private  banker.  At  his  request  I  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Lumpkin,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  at  the 
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Camp,  and  took  occasion  to  say  to  Dr.  Lumpkin  that  I 
had  known  Mr.  Cubbedge  all  my  life, — that  he  was  a 
hightoned,  truthful  gentleman,  and  that  he  could  rely 
upon  what  Mr.  Cubbedge  might  tell  him  in  regard  to 
his  condition,  as  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  He  came  out  smiling,  and  told  me  he  had 
been  discharged  without  conditions.  He  thanked  me 
heartily,  and  told  me  he  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
show  me  in  a  more  substantial  way  how  much  he  ap¬ 
preciated  what  I  had  done  for  him.  The  incident 
passed  completely  out  of  my  mind  until  I  was  reminded 
of  it  by  Mr.  Cubbedge  many  years  afterwards. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  I  was  temporarily  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  Macon.  One  day  while  I  was  in  Mr. 
Cubbedge’s  office  on  business,  he  said  to  me,  “Major,  I 
think  there’s  money  in  cotton.”  I  replied,  “I  think  so 
too,  but  I  am  in  no  position  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 
He  then  said  to  me,  “You  did  me  a  great  service  when 
you  were  Adjutant  at  the  Camp  of  Instruction  at  Cal¬ 
houn.  You  may  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  have  always 
had  it  in  mind.  You  may  recall  that  I  told  you  at  the 
time  that  I  awaited  to  show  you  in  a  more  substantial 
way  than  with  thanks  how  much  I  appreciated  what 
you  had  done  for  me.  I  think  that  time  is  come. 
Go  out  and  buy  100  bales  of  cotton,  send  me  the  Ware¬ 
house  receipts  and  I  will  pay  for  the  cotton  and  hold 
it  here  for  60  days,  and  if  the  price  is  not  satisfactory 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  will  ship  it  to  Savannah  on 
a  30  day  bill,  which  will  give  you  that  much  more  time 
to  wait  for  a  rise  in  price.”  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  30  days  prices  had  advanced  in  all  five  or  six  cents 
above  what  they  were  when  the  cotton  was  bought.  The 
firm  whq  held  the  cotton  for  sale  in  Savannah  advised 
me  to  sell,  which  I  did,  and  after  paying  the  draft,  com¬ 
missions,  and  all  other  charges,  I  was  handed  a  check 
for  a  little  over  $2,500!  Never  did  money  come  into 
my  hands  more  opportunely,  for  I  was  in  very  bad 
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shape  financially  at  the  time.  “Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
water  for  then  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

The  camp  was  moved  to  Decatur,  Ga.,  about  seven 
miles  from  Atlanta,  and  Lt.  Col.  Dunwody  was  super¬ 
seded  by  Col.  Weems.  I  remained  with  Col.  Weems  for 
a  while,  and  when  I  learned  that  he  had  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  establish  another  camp,  unknown  to  him  or 
anybody]  else,  I  wrote  to  the  Adjutant  General  that  if 
another  camp  was  established  I  thought  that  my  long 
experience  in  this  line  of  duty  ought  to  entitle  me  to 
the  command  of  the  Camp  at  Decatur.  He  seemed  to 
think  so  too,  for  I  very  promptly  received  a  commission 
as  Major  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  that  camp.  I  remained  in 
command  of  this  camp  for  eight  or  nine  months,  when 
I,  in  turn,  was  superseded  by  an  officer  of  higher  rank, 
a  Lt.  Col.  Harris,  a  particular  friend  of  Col.  Weems. 
I  immediately  tendered  my  resignation,  and  pending  its 
acceptance,  I  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days  and  went  to  Savannah  to  make  arrangements  to 
remove  my  family  back  to  the  city.  The  resignation 
was  accepted  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  connection 
with  the  Camps  of  Instruction  in  Georgia. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  Savannah  I  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  War  Department  at  Savannah,  and  my 
duty  was  to  look  after  all  cotton  sent  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  run  through  the  blockade.  At  that  time 
the  Government  claimed  one-half  the  stowage  room  on 
all  vessels  going  through  the  blockade,  with  cotton  on 
board.  All  of  the  vessels  upon  which  I  shipped  cotton 
on  Government  account  succeeded  in  reaching  their  des¬ 
tination  and  landing  their  cargoes  safely  except  one, 
the  Rebecca  Hertz,  whose  story  I  will  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

She  was  schooner-rigged,  built  at  Savannah  by  Sa¬ 
vannah  workmen,  and  owned  by  Savannah  Waterside 
men.  When  her  crew  was  being  made  up,  applications 
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were  sent  through  me  to  the  commanding  General  by 
two  waterside  men,  at  that  time  employed  in  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Department,  one  named  Isaac  Henry,  and  the 
other  Thos.  Dexter,  for  permission  to  join  the  Rebecca 
Hertz  as  members  of  her  crew.  Their  applications  were 
returned  to  me  marked,  “Disapproved.”  I  sent  for 
them  to  come  to  my  office  and  informed  them  that  their 
applications  had  been  disapproved.  Of  course  they 
were  not  only  disappointed,  but  dissatisfied,  and  even 
accused  the  Commanding  Officer  of  partiality  in  refus¬ 
ing  them  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  blockade, 
while  others  had  been  allowed  to  go,  and  had  come 
back  with  their  pockets  full  of  good  money.  On  part¬ 
ing,  I  said  to  them,  “Well,  you  cannot  always  tell,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  all  for  the  best.”  And  so  it  proved  for  them. 
One  of  the  first  men  I  met  after  my  return  to  Savannah 
in  May  was  this  same  Capt.  Henry,  who  after  remind¬ 
ing  me  of  what  I  had  said  on  that  occasion,  told  me  that 
the  Rebecca  Hertz  went  through  the  blockade  all  right, 
but  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board,  for 
neither  the  vessel  nor  any  member  of  the  crew  had  been 
heard  of  since. 

One  of  the  crew  who  lost  his  life  on  the  Hertz  was 
the  father  of  Francis  H.  Marshall,  Sr.,  of  Savannah. 

At  or  about  this  time  James  R.  Sneed,  editor  of  one 
of  the  Savannah  papers,  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
Port,  and  Confederate  States  Depository,  and  I  was 
invited  by  him  to  be  Deputy  Collector  and  Assistant 
Depositary.  It  was  my  duty  to  receive  and  disburse 
all  the  money  sent  to  Savannah  for  that  purpose.  To 
handle  correctly  the  millions  of  dollars  which  I  knew 
must  necessarily  pass  through  my  hands  I  had  to  set 
aside  the  antiquated  and  inadequate  system  of  account¬ 
ing  in  use  under  the  former  incumbent,  and  inaugurate 
an  entirely  new  system  based  upon  the  principles  I  had 
been  taught  to  practise  all  of  my  Business  life.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  system  worked  as  well 
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in  public  as  in  private  business,  for  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  passing  through  my  hands,  not  a  dollar  was 
lost,  and  every  dollar  was  strictly  accounted  for.  With¬ 
out  dwelling  further  upon  details  connected  with  my 
occupancy  of  the  office,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  it  until  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Savannah  was  occupied  by  Sherman’s  Army.  Those 
two  weeks  I  spent  in  the  trenches  on  Rockingham  plan¬ 
tation,  on,  the  Little  Ogeechee  river,  about  seven  miles 
from  Savannah,  with  an  artillery  detachment  under 
command  of  Capt.  Daniel  G.  Olcott,  of  the  Chatham 
Artillery. 

Our  armament  consisted  of  two  six  pounder  brass 
field  guns.  Confronting  our  battery,  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  across  a  salt  marsh  was  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Sherman’s  besieging  Army.  Capt.  Olcott  knew 
from  experience  that  a  six  pounder  with  the  regulation 
charge  of  powder  and  ball  would  not  carry  across  the 
space  intervening  between  the  battery  and  the  enemy’s 
lines,  thought  he  would  see  what  a  double  charge  of 
powder  would  do.  He  cut  a  fuse  of  a  length  he  thought 
suitable  to  the  estimated  distance  and  attached  it  to  a 
bomb.  The  gun  was  then  loaded  with  a  double  charge 
of  powder  and  the  bomb  duly  rammed  home.  The  gun 
was  then  elevated  to  what  was  thought  to  be  the  proper 
height  for  the  distance  the  bomb  was  to  go.  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  pull  the  lanyard,  and  when  the  order  to  fire 
was  given,  I  pulled  the  lanyard  and  the  gun  was  dis¬ 
charged.  The  flight  of  the  bomb  could  be  traced  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  when  it  reached  a  point  over  the 
enemy’s  lines,  it  was  seen  to  descend  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  we  could  not  tell  exactly  where  it 
fell,  nor  could  we  tell  whether  or  not  the  bomb  had  ex¬ 
ploded.  But  we  soon  saw  a  great  commotion  in  the 
enemy’s  lines,  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  ambulances 
rushing  at  full  speed  to  the  point  where  the  bomb 
seemed  to  fall,  so  we  concluded  that  the  bomb  must 
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have  exploded  right  in  the  midst  of  a  large  working 
party,  and  had  done  considerable  damage.  We  were 
immediately  greeted  with  such  a  rapid  and  continuous 
fire  from  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  that  not  one  of  us 
dared  to  show  his  head  above  the  parapet  for  several 
days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  December  a  man  on 
horseback,  leading  another  horse,  “all  saddled  and 
bridled,”  was  seen  to  stop  in  the  “piney  woods”  a  short 
distance  from  the  battery,  dismount  and  come  to  the 
battery  onl  foot.  He  proved  to  be  a  messenger  sent  to 
me  with  a  letter  from  Bob  Erwin  telling  me  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Hardee  had  made  all  arrangements  to  evacuate  the 
city  by  pontoon  bridges  over  the  Savannah  river,  and 
over  Back  river  to  the  Carolina  side,  and  was  going  to 
begin  to  evacuate  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  movements,  and  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  with  the 
General  and  his  staff,  to  use  the  extra  horse  he  sent 
and  to  come  in  at  once  so  as  to  make  arrangements  to 
leave  in  that  way.  As  soon  as  the  General  was  satisfied 
that  the  evacuation  he  planned  was  going  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  he  and  his  staff  and  such  other  persons  as  were 
invited  to  go  with  him  went  aboard  the  steamer  Swan, 
and  were  landed  at  Screvens  on  the  Carolina  side,  about 
three  miles  below  Savannah. 

The  horse  I  rode  from  the  Camp  that  morning 
belonged  to  a  person  well  known  to  Bob  and  myself, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  carry  the  horse  with  me.  This 
I  did,  and  returned  it  to  him  in  good  condition  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him,  for 
the  horse  would  have  fallen  into  Sherman’s  hands  if  it 
had  been  left  in  Savannah. 

We  went  from  Screven’s  Ferry  to  Hardeeville,  in 
South  Carolina,  the  point  at  which  the  army  was  or¬ 
dered  to  rendezvous,  and  from  Hardeeville  we  went  by 
rail  to  Charleston.  December  21st,  the  day  we  en¬ 
trained  for  Charleston,  was  one  of  the  coldest  I  had  ex- 
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perienced  up  to  that  time.  Water  would  freeze  as  soon 
as  it  touched  the  ground,  railroad  water  tanks  were 
frozen  solid,  water  in  the  borrowing  pits  by  the  road¬ 
side  was  frozen.  The  ice  had  to  be  broken  and  water 
dipped  up  in  buckets  to  fill  the  water  tank  of  the  engine. 
This,  and  other  causes,  delayed  the  train  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  took  us  twenty-four  hours  to  get  to  Charles- 
on.  Of  course  we  soldiers  who  had  nothing  but  open 
freight  cars  to  shelter  us  suffered  very  severely  from 
the  cold.  I  had  only  a  single  blanket  and  not  a  thick 
one  at  that,  and  Gilbert  Rice,  an  officer  of  the  Savannah 
Volunteer  Guards,  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  about  my 
size,  had  another  blanket  the  size  of  mine.  We  used  to 
spread  the  two  blankets  on  the  floor  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  then  roll  over  towards  each  other,  and  by  this 
means  managed  to  keep  from  freezing. 

We  remained  in  Charleston  a  few  days  and  went  to 
Augusta.  Mr.  Sneed  and  the  rest  of  the  officer  force 
went  at  once  to  Macon,  but  I  remained  in  Augusta  for 
two  weeks  or  more  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  box  from 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  containing  two  millions  of  dollars  of 
Confederate  currency. 

All  the  rivers  in  Carolina  were  in  freshet,  making  it 
dangerous  for  railroad  trains  to  pass  over  the  bridges. 
The  Savannah  river  was  in  freshet  at  the  same  time. 
Broad  Street  looked  like  a  small  river.  I  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  regret  my  enforced  stay  in  Augusta,  for  I  had  a 
very  nice  time  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  mother’s 
friends,  a  Mrs.  Coleman,  who  was  a  Twiggs.  The  box 
was  received  at  last  and  safely  delivered  at  Macon. 

We  remained  at  Macon  until  the  Federal  General 
Wilson  and  his  regiment  of  cavalry  came  knocking  for 
admittance  at  the  front  door,  when  we  fled  precipitately 
out  at  the  back  door  and  refugeed  at  the  plantation  of  a 
Doctor  Thomas  Parson,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Macon. 

It  was  here  that  news  was  received  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  Lincoln  by  a  Southern  man  named 
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Wilkes  Booth.  The  news  was  received  at  a  nearby  store 
where  I  and  many  others  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 
Everybody  manifested  the  erreatest  joy  at  the  news,  by 
hurrahing  and  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air.  One  of 
the  men  in  the  crowd  said  to  nie,  “Major,  you  don’t 
seem  to  join  us  in  rejoicing  at  the  glorious  news.  Why 
are  you  so  silent?”  I  said,  “I  am  silent  because  I  do 
not  think  that  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
is  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
the  worst  calamity  that  could  happen  to  the  Southern 
people  at  this  particular  time.  Lincoln,”  said  I,  “was 
in  perfect  accord  with  his  party,  and  was  not  as  bit¬ 
terly  disposed  towards  the  South  as  the  majority  of  his 
party.  If  he  had  lived,  the  South  might  have  fared 
much  better,  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  and  matters  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  bitterest  partizans  and  most 
unscrupulous  politicians  of  his  party,  the  South  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  looked  upon  as  conquered  country,  and  treated 
accordingly.”  And  so  it  turned  out,  as  those  of  you 
know  full  well  who  went  through  the  Reconstruction 
period,  as  it  is  called. 

As  soon  as  I  could  make  arrangements  to  do  so,  I 
returned  to  Macon  and  began  to  make  preparations  to 
return  to  Savannah.  The  railroads  from  Macon  to  At¬ 
lanta,  and  from  Atlanta  towards  Augusta  had  been 
quickly  repaired  after  Sherman’s  Army  had  passed  by, 
and  I  knew  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  railroads 
from  Macon  to  Columbus  and  to  Albany  were  in  good 
condition,  so  that  there  was  uninterrupted  communica¬ 
tion  by  rail  from  Albany  to  Augusta.  I  went  from 
Macon  to  Atlanta,  and  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta  by  rail, 
and  from  Augusta  to  Savannah  by  water,  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
were  no  private  steamboats  running  on  the  Savannah 
river  at  the  time  and  consequently  no  way  of  transport¬ 
ing  goods  from  Savannah  to  Augusta,  which  was  the 
logical  distributing  point  for  the  whole  interior  of 
Georgia.  There  was  no  means  of  transportation  by  rail 
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from  Savannah  to  the  interior  of  the  State  because  the 
Central  Railroad  connecting  Savannah  with  Macon  by 
rail  was  so  badly  wrecked  by  Sherman’s  Army  that  it 
could  not  be  put  in  running  order  for  twelve  months  or 
more.  So  the  only  means  of  transporting  the  large 
amount  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  Savannah  during  the  four  months  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  City  had  been  captured  was  by 
the  Savannah  river  through  Augusta. 

My  partner  and  I  took  in  the  situation  at  once  and 
immediately  set  to  work  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
lost  no  time  in  going  North  to  see  if  he  could  get  the 
control,  of  a  light  draft  steamboat  suitable  to  Savannah 
river  conditions.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  firm 
of  Pusey  Jones  &  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
to  let  us  have  an  unnamed  steamer  which  they  had  just 
finished  for  the  South  American  trade  away  ahead  of 
contract  time.  She  was  a  large,  iron  steamboat,  of  light 
draft  and  great  speed,  and  we  named  her  the  Wm.  G. 
Gibbons,  after  the  managing  man  of  Pusey  Jones  & 
Company.  She  was  priced  at  $60,000,  and  was  to  be 
ours  as  soon  as  she  was  paid  for. 

While  my  partner  was  absent  on  this  business,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  the  Amazon,  a 
large  iron  steamboat,  not  very  new,  but  in  fair  running 
condition,  capable  of  carrying  1,000  to  1,200  bales  of 
cotton,  which  had  been  laid  up  across  the  river  for 
four  months  or  more.  She  was  priced  at  $25,000.00.  I 
removed  her  to  a  dock  near  the  business  center  on  the 
river,  advertised  in  the  morning  paper  that  she  was 
ready  to  receive  freight  for  Augusta,  and  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  she  was  loaded  to  capacity.  The 
rates  of  freight  were  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
they  were  before  the  war,  and  when  the  freight  list  was 
added  up,  it  amounted  to  a  little  over  $18,500.00.  The 
freight  she  brought  from  Augusta  on  the  return  trip 
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amounted  to  a  little  over  $12,500.00.  She  had  thus  paid 
her  running  expenses  and  all  other  charges,  and  had 
paid  for  herself  in  one  round  trip!! 

The  Gibbons  arrived  and  was  also  put  on  the  Au¬ 
gusta  route.  She  paid  for  herself  in  about  four  months. 
We  then  bought,  a  small,  wooden  steamboat  called  the 
“Laura.”  She  cost  about  $10,000.00.  To  supply  the 
necessary  transportation  facilities  on  the  Ocmulgee 
river  and  on  the  Oconee  river,  the  two  tributaries  of 
the  Altamaha,  we  purchased  from  Pusey  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany  another  steamboat  called  the  Charles  S.  Hardee, 
after  me,  which  we  put  on  the  Ocmulgee  route,  and 
later  on,  another  one  which  was  named,  “The  Two 
Boys,”  after  Mr.  Erwin’s  two  sons,  which  we  put  on 
the  Oconee  river  route.  The  Hardee  cost  about 
$45,000.00,  and  the  Two  Boys  about  $35,000.00.  We 
were  now  in  possession  of  five  steamboats  which  cost 
about  $175,000.00.  This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  now  look  on  the  other  side.  The  Amazon  ran 
on  a  sand  bar,  in  sight  of  Augusta,  broke  in  two  and 
became  a  complete  wreck.  We  had  $50,000.00  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  her  in  a  New  York  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
but  the  company  failed  j  ust  at  the  same  time  the  Ama¬ 
zon  was  wrecked,  so  we  didn’t  get  a  cent  on  the  dollar. 
We  sold  the  Laura  to  Capt.  Richard  Johnson,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Amazon  so  successfully  until  she  was 
wrecked,  for  $10,000.00.  He  was  to  keep  up  the  insur¬ 
ance  policy  on  her,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  She  struck 
a  snag  in  “Cat  Finger  Cut”  on  the  Savannah  river,  went 
to  the  bottom  and  was  a  total  wreck.  Next  came  the 
“Gibbons.”  She  was  on  her  way  from  Augusta  to  Sa¬ 
vannah  with  a  heavy  load  of  cotton  and  full  passenger 
list,  when  the  cotton  caught  fire  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Savannah.  The  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that 
there  was  barely  time  enough  to  tie  her  to  a  landing 
and  get  the  passengers  ashore  before  she  was  enveloped 
in  flames  from  bow  to  stern,  and  soon  burned  to  the 
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water’s  edge,  leaving  nothing  but  the  iron  hull  afloat. 
Everything  on  board  was  lost,  and  the  destruction  was 
so  complete  that  it  was  said  there  wasn’t  a  piece  of 
wood  left  “big  enough  to  make  a  tooth-pick.’’  Next  came 
the  Two  Boys.  She  was  on  her  way  from  Dublin  on  the 
Oconee,  with  four  hundred  bales  of  cotton  on  board, 
and  about  thirty  passengers.  J ust  as  she  was  rounding 
Sapelo  High  Point,  with  a  sweeping  ebb  tide  under  her, 
she  ran  into  a  heavy  northwest  wind  blowing  a  small 
sized  gale  directly  towards  the  sea,  and  as  she  rode 
fairly  into  Sapelo  Sound  the  top  of  the  steam  whistle 
blew  off,  letting  out  all  her  steam.  Anchors  were  put 
overboard,  but  did  not  hold.  She  dragged  and  dragged, 
and  when  near  enough  to  the  beach,  a  boat  was  launched 
to  the  beach,  with  three  men  carrying  a  stout  rope, 
which  they  fastened  to  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
stump  of  a  live  oak  tree  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  but 
which  was  only  embedded  in  the  sand.  This  was  pulled 
up,  leaving  the  three  men  on  shore.  Left  now  to  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  tide,  she  swept  rapidly  out  to  a 
rough  and  tempestuous  sea.  The  tossing  of  the  boat 
in  such  a  heavy  sea  caused  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  to 
go  by  the  board,  and  the  rest  was  thrown  overboard 
by  the  passengers  and  the  crew,  hoping  that  by  this 
she  might  keep  afloat  long  enough  to  be  seen  by  a  pass¬ 
ing  tug  boat,  and  towed  safely  into  harbor.  The  heavy 
iron  hull,  with  the  heavy  boiler  and  engine  soon  broke 
away  from  the  upper  works  and  went  to  the  bottom 
only  a  few  hours  after  a  passing  sailing  vessel  had 
taken  off  the  passengers  and  crew.  This  left  us  only 
one  boat,  the  Hardee,  and  also  left  us  in  very  bad  finan¬ 
cial  shape. 

We  continued  to  run  the  Hardee  on  the  Hawkins- 
ville  route.  Hawkinsville  is  about  forty  miles  from 
Macon  by  rail.  With  the  object  of  relieving  the  Savan¬ 
nah  firm  of  the  living  expenses  of  my  large  family,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  open  an  office  in  Macon  in 
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the  name  of  the  firm,  under  my  management.  At  Macon 
1  could  look  after  the  business  of  the  Hardee  at  that 
end  of  the  line,  and  at  the  same  time  purchase  cotton 
on  orders  from  such  of  my  friends  in  oavannah  who 
might  favor  me  with  their  orders.  I  moved  my  family 
to  Montpelier  about  sixteen  miles  from  Macon,  to  give 
my  three  eldest  children,  all  daughters,  the  advantage 
of  attending  a  female  seminary  kept  by  the  Rev.  John 
T.  Pryse  and  his  wife.  By  agreement,  Mr.  Pryse  was 
to  send  a  horse  and  buggy  for  me  every  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  and  to  send  me  back  in  the  same  way  in  time  for 
business  on  Monday  morning.  The  family  remained  at 
Montpelier  about  a  year,  and  then  I  removed  them  to 
Macon.  We  remained  until  the  firm  of  Erwin  &  Hardee 
went  into  bankruptcy,  when  we  returned  to  Savannah. 
We  were  honorably  discharged  by  the  Bankrupt  Court, 
and  thus  the  firm  of  Erwin  &  Hardee  went  out  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  event  I  secured  the 
agency  for  Georgia  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  upon  very  favor¬ 
able  terms.  Not  long  after  accepting  this  agency  I 
was  overpersuaded  to  enter  into  co-partnership  with  a 
young  man  named  Henry  Scudder,  who  had  recently 
come  into  control  of  an  old  and  time-honored  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Savannah  Republican, — Republican 
by  name,  but  Democratic  in  politics  (which  had  been 
allowed  to  run  down  at  the  heels  financially),  with  the 
object  of  putting  it  upon  a  paying  basis.  Trying  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end,  I  worked  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
it  pay.  Such  close  application  to  the  business  for  about 
twelve  months,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  at  night, 
impaired  my  health  to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  business,  leaving  behind  what  money 
I  had  put  into  it.  And  thus  ended  my  connection  with 
the  newspaper  business! 
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Shortly  after  this  I  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a 
position  in  the  firm  of  Tison  &  Gordon,  Factors  &  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  doing  a  very  large  business  in  both 
upland  and  sea  island  cotton,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500.00. 
During  my  connection  with  the  firm  of  N.  A.  Hardee  & 
Company,  and  during  the  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Erwin  &  Hardee,  I  had  a  large  experience  in 
the  handling  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  was  considered 
an  expert  judge  of  that  staple.  It  was  as  Manager  of 
the  sea  island  department  of  that  firm  that  my  services 
had  been  engaged,  but  circumstances  prevented  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  that  part  of  the  engagement,  and  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  cashiership  of  the  firm  instead,  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  I  served  as  long  as  I  remained  in 
their  employ.  All  the  while  I  was  with  them  I  was 
carrying  on  my  insurance  with  the  assistance  of  a  com¬ 
petent  clerk,  but  when  I  left  their  employ,  I  conducted 
the  business  without  any  help,  and  at  the  same  time, 
accepted  business  of  any  kind  which  fell  into  my  hands. 

Matters  went  on  along  these  lines  until  the  fall  of 
the  year  1878,  when  I  was  waited  on  by  two  of  the  most 
prominent  County  Officers,  and  was  asked  if  I  would 
consent  to  run  for  Clerkship  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
the  election  to  be  held  in  the  following  January,  alleg¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  that  the  present  incumbent  was  “persona 
non  grata”  to  them  and  to  many  of  the  other  county 
officers,  and  they  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  Court 
House.  With  what  votes  I  could  control,  and  with  their 
assistance  and  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  other 
county  officers  who  felt  as  they  did,  they  thought  I  was 
the  man  to  beat  him.  I  stood  for  the  election  and  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  I  served  for  two 
terms,  ending  January,  1883,  and  offered  myself  for 
another  term  commencing  in  1883,  and  ending  in  1885, 
but  was  counted  out  by  fraud,  as  I  will  show,  and  my 
opponent  counted  in  by  a  majority  of  thirty! 
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Fraud  was  so  apparent  that  I  was  told  by  my  friends 
that  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  myself  and  to  the  public 
to  contest  the  election  upon  this  ground,  which  I  con¬ 
sented  to  do. 

But  before  speaking  of  the  contest,  permit  me  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  The  candidacy  of 
my  opponent  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  public.  He 
had  been  a  chair-ridden  man  for  thirty-five  years,  by 
reason  of  a  fall  through  the  trap  door  in  a  building 
where  he  was  employed,  to  the  fioor  below,  which  in¬ 
jured  his  spine  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  never  was 
able  to  walk  afterwards.  Very  little  interest  was  taken 
in  the  election  by  the  public  generally,  and  by  my 
friends  in  particular,  for  they  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  walk-over  for  me.  Consequently,  a  very  small  vote 
was  polled,  which  made  it  very  much  easier  for  fraud 
to  be  committed. 

A  board  of  three  magistrates  was,  as  usual,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  count  the  votes.  This  board  was  made  up  of 
the  following  magistrates,  who  shall  here  be  designated 
as  A,  B  and  C.  Magistrate  A  sat  on  the  right,  Magis¬ 
trate  B  sat  next  to  him  on  the  left,  and  Magistrate  C  sat 
next  to  B.  Magistrate  B's  eyesight  was  very  defective, 
and  Magistrate  C  was  unfortunately  afflicted  with  a 
chronic  stiff  neck  which  twisted  his  neck  over  towards 
his  left  shoulder.  If  he  wanted  to  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
right,  he  would  have  to  move  his  whole  body  in 
that  direction.  Itl  can,  therefore,  be  readily  seen 
that  Magistrate  A  had  the  counting  of  the  votes 
practically  in  his  own  hands.  During  the  count¬ 
ing  of  the  votes,  he  was  seen  every  once  in 
awhile  to  set  aside  a  ticket  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him, 
and  from  time  to  time  add  other  tickets  to  it  until  the 
number  so  set  aside  amounted  to  a  hundred  or  more.  He 
was  seen  to  beckon  to  his  chief  constable  (who  sat  only 
a  few  feet  behind)  to  come  to  his  desk.  He  whispered 
something  to  the  constable,  who  nodded  his  head  from 
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time  to  time  in  token  of  understanding,  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  magistrate  was  giving  him  some  in¬ 
structions  of  a  private  nature  relating  to  his  business. 
It  was  thought  that  at  that  time  a  hundred  or  more  of 
my  tickets,  by  some  kind  of  political  sleight  of  hand, 
found  their  way  into  the  constable’s  sack  coat  pocket, 
and  were  taken  by  him  to  a  private  room  in  the  Court 
House, — which  he  carefully  locked  behind  him, — and 
then  and  there  copied  and  put  serially  upon  the  backs 
of  certain  of  my  opponent’s  tickets, — in  number  equal 
to  those  of  mine  that  had  found  their  way  into  his 
pocket. — the  numbers  which  were  put  upon  my  tickets 
when  the  votes  were  put  in  ballot  box,  and  so  registered 
by  the  Clerk.  In  due  time  the  constable  was  seen  to 
return  to  Magistrate  A’s  place  on  the  bench,  whisper  a 
few  words  to  the  magistrate  and  return  to  his  former 
place  just  behind  him.  It  was  at  this  time  it  was 
thought  that  by  some  other  kind  of  sleight  of  hand 
known  only  to  the  most  unprincipled  politicians,  that 
the  substituted  tickets  found  their  way  back  into  Magis¬ 
trate  A’s  hands,  and  were  by  him  counted  in  favor  of 
my  opponent.  This,  it  was  said,  was  done  a  second  time 
before  the  counting  was  finished. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  contest.  In  the 
contest,  I  was  represented  by  my  nephew,  Robert  G. 
Erwin.  Col.  William  Garrard,  and  John  0.  Ferrell,  the 
County  Ordinary.  It  seemed  so  probable  that  the 
fraud,  if  any,  was  committed  in  the  way  I  have  given 
that  the  investigation  was  begun  and  carried  on  on  these 
lines.  A  hundred  or  more  who  were  known  to  have 
voted  for  me  were  called  as  witnesses  and  were  exam¬ 
ined  after  this  manner.  One  instance  will  suffice  as  an 
example.  Let  us  say  the  name  of  the  witness  was 
Logan.  Mr.  Logan  was  called  to  the  stand  and  ques¬ 
tioned  as  follows :  “Your  name  is  Logan?”  “Yes,  sir.” 
“Have  you  been  sworn?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Mr.  Logan,  did 
you  vote  at  the  recent  election  held  for  Clerk  of  the 
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Superior  Court?”  “I  did,  sir.”  “For  whom  did  you 
vote?”  “For  Major  Hardee,  sir.”  “Is  this  the  ticket 
you  voted?”  Examining  it  carefully  before  replying, 
he  answered,  “No*  sir,  I  didn’t  vote  any  such  ticket.” 
“But  the  ticket  has  on  the  back  of  it  the  number  of  the 
ticket  registered  opposite  your  name  at  the  box  at  which 
you  voted.”  “Can’t  help  it,  sir,  I  never  voted  any  such 
ticket.”  And  so  on  through  the  whole  list,  the  same 
questions  being  asked  and  the  same  answers  given. 

In  this  manner  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  were  proven  illegal  as  to  entitle  me  to  the  election, 
when  I  was  advised  by  my  nephew  to  suspend  further 
investigation  for  the  present,  and  he  gave  me  this  rea¬ 
son  for  making  the  suggestion.  He  said  it  had  just 
been  made  public  that  the  City  Treasurer  had  been 
dismissed  from  office,  and  that  an  election  for  a  City 
Treasurer  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  Council,  not  far  off.  And  he  further  said  that  with 
my  consent,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  me 
elected  to  the  office,  and  if  they  failed,  the  contest  could 
be  taken  up  again  just  where  it  was  left.  This  seemed  to 
be  such  a  happy  solution  of  the  situation,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  successfully,  that  I  consented  to  be  governed 
by  his  advice,  and  at  once  put  in  an  application  for  the 
office.  I  was  elected  on  the  third  ballot  over  two  other 
candidates,  one  of  whom  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Council,  and  acting  City  Treasurer  at  the 
time. 

The  fraud  which  had  been  so  clearly  exposed  as  a 
result  of  the  contest  made  by  me,  plainly  showed  to  the 
public  one  at  least  of  the  many  nefarious  ways  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  certain  notorious  Ring  of  politicians  who  had 
been  controlling  the  city  and  county  elections  for  many 
years,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  went  far  towards  break¬ 
ing  up  its  power  and  control. 
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After  I  was  elected  City  Treasurer,  I  learned  that 
the  fraud  practised  in  my  case  was  deliberately  planned 
by  this  notorious  Ring  as  a  punishment  for  my  breaking 
up  a  plan  which  the  Ring  had  carefully  laid  to  re-elect 
the  then  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Court,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  nephew  of  the  “Boss”  was 
to  be  appointed  his  deputy.  This  Ring  never  forgot 
anybody  who  was  guilty  of  defeating  any  of  its  plans. 
At  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  trying  to  put  the  old 
Savannah  Republican  upon  a  paying  basis. 

I  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  party.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee,  called  for  the  purpose  of  nomi¬ 
nating  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 

I  was  instrumental  in  defeating  this  same  Magistrate 
A  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  House.  The  part 
I  played  in  the  game  did  not  appear  on  the  surface, 
but  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  notorious  Ring,  he 
no  doubt  heard  of  it,  and  this  knowledge  must  have 
whetted  his  appetite  for  the  revenge  he  manifested 
when  he  was  one  of  the  three  magistrates  who  presided 
at  the  counting  of  the  votes  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election  for  a  third  term  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
Court. 

I  took  the  oath  of  office  as  City  Treasurer  the  day 
after  I  was  elected,  but  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence 
until  the  following  Monday,  in  order  to  close  up  my 
affairs  at  the  Court  House,  and  to  count  and  verify  the 
cash  and  cash  items  which  were  to  be  turned  over  to  me 
by  the  acting  treasurer  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Saturday. 

The  office  of  the  City  Treasurer  at  that  time  was  in 
the  large  northwest  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
City  Exchange.  I  was  at  my  desk  ready  for  business 
a  little  before  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  Of 
the  clerks  who  had  served  under  the  former  treasurer 
I  retained  two,  Alvin  M.  Bell,  and  a  young  man  I  will 
call  Mr.  M.  I  put  Alvin  Bell  in  charge  of  the  Tax  Di- 
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gest,  which  had  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.,  under  the  for¬ 
mer  treasurer,  and  let  Mr.  M.  continue  in  charge  of  the 
Water  Department. 

While  I  was  standing  at  the  till,  with  my  back  to 
the  windows,  Mr.  Bell  whispered  to  me  that  Mr.  R.  was 
standing  at  the  window,  with  his  hat  on  the  window¬ 
sill,  and  looked  as  if  he  expected  to  be  given  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  under  the  former  treasurer.  I  went  to 
him  at  once  and  said,  “Mr.  R,,  if  you  have  come  with 
the  expectation  of  resuming  your  former  position,  all 
I  have  to  say  is  that  I  have  made  other  arrangements.” 
He  picked  up  his  hat,  slapped  it  on  his  head  and  went 
hurriedly  out  of  the  office  without  saying  a  single  word. 
I  never  met  him  but  once  after  that,  and  at  that  time 
he  passed  by  me  without  speaking  to  me.  I  learned  that 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  people  lived,  and 
died  not  long  afterwards. 

Not  more  than  two  weeks  after  I  went  into  office, 
information  came  to  my  ears  that  Mr.  M.  had  plead 
guilty  in  Court  of  playing  a  gambling  game  called 
“Keno,”  and  had  paid  a  fine  of  $25.00.  I  asked  him  if 
•it  was  true,  and  he  acknowledged  that  it  was.  I  then 
told  him  I  was  sorry,  but  that  it  was  my  duty  to  report 
the  matter  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  ask  for  in¬ 
structions.  I  was  instructed  to  ask  him  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  was  authorized  to  give  him  a  month’s  pay  in 
addition  to  what  was  coming  to  him  for  services  ren¬ 
dered.  He  declined  to  hand  in  his  resignation,  and 
asked  for  time  to  consult  his  lawyer.  He  reported  next 
day  that  his  lawyer  advised  him  not  to  resign  unless 
the  city  paid  him  the  balance  of  a  year’s  salary.  “Then,” 
I  said,  “I  have  no  option  but  to  discharge  you.”  And  I 
then  and  there  wrote  out  a  discharge  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

He  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the  city  for 
the  balance  of  a  year’s  salary.  When  the  case  came  to 
trial,  the  verdict  was  against  him,  and  he  did  not  get 
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even  the  month’s  salary  I  was  authorized  to  pay  him. 
In  giving  him  such  bad  advice,  his  lawyer  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  employes  of  the  city,  other  than  elect¬ 
ive  offices,  are  employed  by  the  month  and  not  by  the 
year. 

I  did  not  find  matters  in  very  good  shape.  There 
was  very  little  money  in  the  treasury, — ^bills  amounting 
to  several  thousand  dollars  due  the  City  by  nearby 
counties  for  jail  fees,  which  the  City  was  handling  at 
the  time,  uncollected, — past  due  taxes  for  a  large 
amount  uncollected, — ^bills  due  the  City  unpaid, — ^the 
rebate  of  10%  for  prompt  payment  allowed  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  15  days’  limit,  and  many  other  irregu¬ 
larities  and  shortcomings.  I  also  found  that  there  was 
a  fioating  debt  of  about  $130,000.00,  made  up  of  $50,- 
000.00  borrowed  from  a  New  York  banker,  with  accum¬ 
ulated  interest  for  ten  years,  and  a  debt  of  about  $35,- 
000.00  for  engine  and  machinery  of  the  Water  Works 
on  the  riverside,  now  known  as  the  old  water  works, 
and  accrued  interest  for  about  ten  years. 

I  set  about  at  once  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
things,  and  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  Without  any  increase  in  the  assessments  on 
property,  and  without  any  increase  in  the  rate  per 
cent.,  I  had  money  enough  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each 
month  to  pay  (and  I  did  pay)  all  bills  passed  by  Council 
for  current  expenses  of  the  City,  and  had  a  substantial 
balance  left  over.  And  before  the  end  of  my  first  term 
of  office,  I  paid  off  every  cent  of  the  floating  debt. 

In  February  of  the  present  year  (1923),  I  completed 
forty  years  of  continuous  service  as  City  Treasurer,  and 
notwithstanding  my  ninety-two  years  and  six  months, 
I  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  two  years,  ending 
in  1925! 
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Memories  of  Isle  of  Hope^ 

Elsewhere/  in  this  narrative,  I  have  spoken  of  having: 
worked  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  put  the  old  Savannah  Republican 
(newspaper)  upon  a  paying  basis.  This,  of  course,  was 
very  unwise  on  my  part,,  for  no  man  can  work  that 
number  of  hours  a  day  for  that  length  of  time  without 
feeling  the  bad  effects  of  it.  And  so  it  proved  in  my 
case.  For  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  my  health  was 
so  impaired,  that  my  family  physician.  Dr.  J.  M.  Schley, 
advised  me  to  go  out  and  live  “on  the  Salts”  for  a  year. 

Acting  on  his  advice,  I  rented  a  place  at  the  Isle  of 
Hope  from  Mrs.  Annie  G.  Stubbs  (now  Cann)  and 
moved  there  with  my  family,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1873.  The  place  consisted  of  about  four  acres  of  land 
and  a  dwelling  house  and  outbuildings.  The  lot  fronted 
south  on  the  Isle  of  Hope  river.  The  improvements 
were  on  the  front  part  of  the  lot,  and  on  the  back  part, 
was  a  very  rich  garden  spot  of  an  acre  or  more,  upon 
which  I  used  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  the  family  could 
use. 

The  dwelling  house  was  a  two  story  building  on  a 
ground  floor,  with  a  piazza  running  along  the  whole 
lengrth  of  the  southern  front.  The  rooms  were  numerous, 
but  not  large. 

The  place  was  only  a  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the 
depot  of  the  railroad  connecting  the  Isle  of  Hope  with 
Savannah.  Trains  left  at  8:00  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  returned  in  the  late  afternoon  and  night,  making  it 
very  convenient  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  business 
in  Savannah  to  go  in  to  business  in  the  morning,  and 
return  at  their  convenience  in  the  afternoon  or  night. 

Not  many  months  after  we  moved  to  the  Isle  of  Hope, 
my  youngest  child,  about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  named 
Francis  Lewis,  died  of  diphtheria.  This  is  the  first 

1.  First  MS.  written  st  tha  snmsst  rnqoMt  ot  his  family  but  which  hs 
wished  pot  in  here. — ^M.  O.  W. 
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death  to  occur  in  the  family.  Frankie  was  an  unusually 
bright  little  boy,  and  his  death  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  sorrow  to  us. 

At  this  time,  and  for  several  years  previous,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Gallaudet,  my  wife’s  father  and  mother, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Erwin,  my  wife’s  sister  and  her 
husband,  and  their  two  children,  Robert  Gallaudet  and 
James  Brailsford,  lived  in  Savannah  in  a  house  owned  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Bull  and  Jones 
Streets.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  I  rented 
the  place  at  the  Isle  of  Hope,  my  health  was  completely 
restored,  but  the  family  were  so  satisfied  to  remain  there 
that  it  was  decided  to  rent  for  another  year,  in  fact  to  live 
there  as  many  years  as  we  could  rent  the  property.  The 
second  summer  we  were  there,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  had 
retired  from  active  business  and  thought  he  would  like 
the  quiet  of  an  out-of-town  home,  proposed  to  rent  out 
his  Savannah  house,  and  he,  his  wife  and  Robert  Erwin 
and  his  wife,  make  their  home  with  us.  And  this  they 
did,  and  made  their  home  vnth  us  for  the  balance  of  their 
lives. 

During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Savannah  in 
1876,  my  eldest  daughter,  Alice  and  her  husband,  Henry 
E.  Backus,  and  their  two  children,  Martha  and  Henry, 
refugeed  with  us  at  the  Isle  of  Hope.  With  this  addition 
to  our  household,  there  were  eighteen  of  us  under  one 
roof.  The  house,  likewise  our  hearts,  was  big  enough 
for  all. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  E.  Backus  from  yellow 
fever,  Alice  Backus  and  her  son  and  daughter  made  their 
permanent  home  there. 

Late  in  November,  after  the  epidemic  had  abated  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  considered  at  all  risky 
to  go  to  the  City,  our  old,  faithful  Irish  nurse,  Bridget 
Mahany  by  name,  who  had  been  with  us  for  nineteen 
years,  and  had  taken  care  of  all  of  the  children  except 
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the  three  eldest,  wishing  to  visit  her  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  several  months,  went  to 
Savannah  one  day,  intending  to  return  before  nightfall, 
but  was  overpersuaded  to  remain  at  night.  A  few  days 
after  she  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Hope,  she  developed  a 
virulent  case  of  the  fever,  and  died  within  a  week. 

Without  any  apparent  reason  except  a  general  giving 
way,  Mr.  Gallaudet  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1879, 
aged  eighty-three.  His  death  made  the  fourth  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  house  during  the  six  years  we  lived  in  it. 

One  day,  just  at  nightfall,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
fire  had  broken  out  on  the  western  side  of  the  house, 
just  where  the  roof  joined  the  kitchen  chimney.  My 
wife  was  notified,  and  requested  to  shut  the  parlor  door, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
third  story,  and  to  make  Belle  and  Meta  continue  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  and  singing,  and  to  let  the  other  children 
make  as  much  noise  as  they  chose  to,  so  as  to  keep  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gallaudet  from  hearing  our  footsteps  as  we 
went  up  and  down  the  staircase,  carrying  water  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire.  Not  ten  feet  from  the  fire  there  was  a 
dormer  window,  and  from  this  vantage  point  a  dozen  or 
more  well-directed  buckets  of  water  poured  upon  the 
roof,  found  their  way  to  the  fire,  and  quickly  put  it  out. 
The  ruse  that  we  practiced  was  so  successful  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gallaudet  never  knew  to  the  day  of  their  death 
that  the  house  had  been  on  fire. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  will  here  mention  that  sev¬ 
eral  years  afterwards,  while  the  house  was  occupied  by 
the  Stubbs  family,  a  fire  broke  out  one  morning  about 
breakfast  time,  at  the  identical  spot,  and  made  such 
headway  before  it  was  discovered  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  check  it,  and  the  house,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  contents,  was  quickly  burned  to  the  ground. 

Some  time  during  the  last  year  for  which  I  rented 
the  Stubbs  house,  Mrs.  Stubbs  notified  me  in  writing  that 
at  the  expiration  of  my  term  she  wanted  the  premises 
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for  the  use  of  herself  and  family.  When  I  came  home 
in  the  evening  I  read  the  letter  aloud  and  then  remarked 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  go  back 
to  the  city  to  live.  All  with  one  accord  said,  “Don’t  go 
back  to  the  city  if  it  can  be  helped.  We  would  rather 
live  at  Isle  of  Hope.  See  if  you  can’t  get  another  house 
here,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  we  will  bundle  up  to¬ 
gether  and  make  it  do.  We  would  rather  stay  at  the 
Isle  of  Hope.” 

Just  at  this  time  it  so  happened  that  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  at  Sheriff’s  sale  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
eligible  pieces  of  property  at  the  Isle  of  Hope.  It  was 
only  one  door  east  of  the  Stubbs  property.  It  consisted 
of  a  four-acre  lot  fronting  450  feet  on  the  river  and 
running  back  375  feet,  and  forty-seven  acres  of  land 
back  of  it,  about  fifteen  acres  of  which  was  cleared,  and 
had  been  under  cultivation.  Near  the  middle  of  the  four 
acre  lot  on  the  front  was  a  large  one  and  one-half  story 
wooden  dwelling  house,  on  a  thick  tabby  foundation. 
After  I  got  through  remodeling  this  house  to  my  liking, 
I  had  a  house  with  nineteen  rooms, — seven  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  six  on  the  floor  above  the  basement,  and  six  on 
the  floor  about  that.  There  were  three  rooms  on  each 
side  of  a  ten  foot  hall  on  the  first  story,  and  a  like  num¬ 
ber  on  each  side  of  a  ten  foot  hall  on  the  story  above. 
All  the  rooms  on  both  stories  opened  into  each  other. 
And  there  was  a  ten  foot  piazza  on  the  east,  south  and 
west  sides  of  the  first  story,  and  a  piazza  just  like  it  on 
the  story  above.  All  the  windows  on  the  piazzas  were 
cut  down  to  the  floor.  This  was  done  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  delightful  sea  breezes  which  prevail  in 
the  summer,  making  it  more  desirable  as  a  summer  resi¬ 
dence.  The  home  was  also  so  located  as  to  points  of  the 
compass  that  the  piazzas  on  the  east  and  south  were 
completely  cut  off  from  the  north,  northeast  and  north¬ 
west  winds  which  prevail  in  the  winter.  No  matter  how 
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cold  the  day,  it  was  always  comfortable  and  pleasant  on 
the  south  and  east  parts  of  the  piazza,  making  it  very 
desirable  as  a  winter  residence  also. 

There  were  sixteen  of  us  who  moved  from  the  Stubbs 
place  to  the  new  house, — my  wife,  myself,  eight  children 
and  two  grand-children,  my  wife’s  mother  and  her 
aunt,  and  Rob  Erwin  and  his  wife;  my  mother  and  my 
brother  Ben  came  to  live  with  us  sometime  later,  and 
when  the  two  Erwin  boys  were  at  home  on  vacation,  the 
household  numbered  twenty  in  all.  Though  the  num¬ 
ber  was  large,  the  roof  was  wide  enough  to  cover,  and 
our  hearts  big  enough  to  take  them  all  in. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  discordant  note 
(and  let  us  throw  the  mantle  of  Christian  Charity  over 
that)  the  harmony  of  the  household  remained  undis¬ 
turbed.  Selfishness  was  banished  from  our  thoughts  and 
never  permitted  to  come  inside  of  the  family  circle.  The 
active  principle  which  was  the  governing  motive  of  the 
household  was  affectionate  courtesy  towards  each  other, 
each  in  honor  preferring  the  other.  It  was  this  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  which  my  wife  and  I  never  wearied,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  instill  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  children,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
permitted  to  see  our  teaching  bear  fruit  one  hundred  fold 
not  only  in  the  lives  and  practice  of  our  own  children, 
but  in  the  lives  and  practice  of  our  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren.  Happy  is  the  household  that  ban¬ 
ishes  selfishness  and  practices  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  this  beautiful  principle  of  affectionate 
courtesy  towards  each  other. 

Elsewhere  in  this  paper  I  have  stated  that,  of  the 
forty-seven  acres  back  of  the  front  lot  on  which  the 
house  stood,  fifteen  were  cleared  and  had  been  under 
cultivation.  Later  on  I  cleared  five  acres  more,  making 
twenty  in  all.  Upon  these  twenty  acres,  I  used  to  raise 
vegetables  for  the  Northern  markets,  with  more  or  less 
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success  each  year.  This  I  continued  to  do  for  several 
years,  but  had  to  give  it  up  because  it  did  not  yield  profit 
enough  to  pay  me  for  the  care  and  attention  I  had  to 
bestow  upon  it,  or  for  the  risk  and  uncertainty  attend¬ 
ing  all  such  ventures.  Just  over  the  picket  fence  sepa¬ 
rating  the  front  lot  from  the  farm  land,  I  had  a  rich 
garden  spot  upon  which  I  raised  in  great  abundance  a 
variety  of  vegetables  for  family  use,  also  cantaloupes 
and  watermelons;  and  sugar  cane  ad  libidum  for  the 
children.  We  had  pears  and  figs  and  delicious  scupper- 
nong  grapes  in  season.  The  scuppernong  is  the  only 
grape  known  to  me  that  grows  to  perfection  in  this 
comparatively  damp  climate.  We  raised  chickens  and 
ducks  in  limited  numbers.  We  had  fish,  crabs  and 
shrimp  from  the  river, — and  as  to  milk,  we  had  in  the 
summer  time  not  less  than  fifteen  quarts  a  day, — milk 
to  drink,  milk  to  cook,  milk  for  clabber,  and  clabber  for 
curds,  cream  for  coffee,  cream  for  oatmeal,  cream  for 
curds,  for  butter  and  for  ice  cream,  in  fact,  we  had  dairy 
products  in  the  greatest  abundance, — five  or  six  kinds 
of  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden,  poultry  from  the 
yard,  and  fish  and  crabs  and  shrimp  from  the  river. 
Our  dining  table  literally  groaned  every  day  under  its 
weight  of  abundance.  We  were  seldom,  if  ever,  without 
one  or  more  guests  in  the  house,  and  on  Sundays  we  often 
had  to  set  one  or  two  extra  plates  at  dinner  for  friends 
who  just  “happened  in.”  There  was  always  an  abun¬ 
dance  for  all,  and  some  to  spare.  We  were  not  rich  in 
pocket,  but  we  always  had  an  abundance  of  everything 
that  was  wholesome  to  eat  and  to  drink,  in  fact,  you 
may  say,  “we  fared  sumptuously  every  day.” 

There  was  one  thing  which  gave  the  children,  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grandchildren  more  enjoyment  per¬ 
haps  than  anything  else,  and  that  was  swimming  in  the 
open  river  at  or  near  full  tide,  when  the  water  was  at 
its  clearest  and  best.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  in 
the  water  at  a  time,  some  diving,  some  swimming  out 
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to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  one  or  two  swimming 
across  the  river,  and  others  disporting  themselves  in 
various  ways.  All,  even  to  the  youngest  great-grand¬ 
child,  could  swim  like  ducks.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see,  and  one  which  I  always  looked  upon  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  for  the  young  people  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  far 
beyond  my  ability  to  describe  it.  These  were  halcyon 
days,  but  halcyon  days  do  not  last  forever.  “There  are 
no  skies  so  blue  that  clouds  may  not  wander  through.” 

For  seven  years  counting  from  Mr.  Gallaudet’s  death, 
in  October,  1879,  our  skies  were  cloudless  blue,  but 
clouds  now  began  to  wander  through.  The  first  domestic 
sorrow  we  had  was  the  death  of  my  wife’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  S.  Gallaudet,  who  died  on  November  2nd, 
1886,  aged  eighty-three,  and  is  buried  in  the  Erwin  lot. 
Laurel  Grove  Cemetery.  She  was  the  first  to  die  in  the 
new  house.  The  next  was  my  daughter,  Margaret  Brails- 
ford,  (Meta)  aged  thirty-two,  wife  of  Samuel  A.  Woods, 
who  died  at  Savannah  on  the  11th  of  September,  1888, 
in  less  than  a  year  after  she  was  married,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Woods’  lot  next  to  ours  in  Bonaventure  Cemetery. 
Then  my  brother,  Benjamin  Hopkins  Hardee,  who  died 
of  paralysis  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Savannah,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1889,  and  was  buried  in  the  Philbrick 
lot  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  two  sons, 
who  died  in  infancy.  His  wife  was  Eliza  E.  Philbrick. 
She,  too,  is  buried  in  the  same  lot.  Ben  was  fifty-four 
years  old.  Next  was  my  daughter,  Martha  Gallaudet 
(Mattie),  aged  twenty-five,  wife  of  Abbott  Thomas,  who 
died  at  Darien,  Ga.,  August  27,  1889,  in  less  than  a 
year  after  her  marriage.  Her  body  was  brought  to 
Savannah  and  is  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  Bonaventure 
Cemetery.  My  mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Seton  Hardee,  died 
at  the  Isle  of  Hope  on  the  21st  of  June,  1890,  aged  eighty- 
three,  and  is  buried  in  the  Lewis  lot  in  Laurel  Grove 
Cemetery.  Then  Robert  Erwin,  “Uncle  Robert,”  as  he 
was  called  in  the  family,  husband  of  my  wife’s  sister, 
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Margaret  Ann,  died  of  “Angina  Pectoris”  at  Tate 
Springs,  Tennessee,  July,  1894,  aged  sixty-two,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Erwin  lot  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery.  My 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Martha  Jane  Gallaudet, 
died  at  Mrs.  Raymond  Demere’s  in  Savannah,  on  the 
2l8t  of  March,  1900,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age, 
and  is  buried  in  the  family  lot,  Bonaventure  Cemetery. 
Harriet  Caroline  Brailsford,  sister  of  Mrs.  Gallaudet, 
died  at  Mrs.  Withers’  on  Gaston  Street,  east.  Savannah, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1905,  and  is  buried  in  the  Erwin 
lot  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery.  Robert  Gallaudet  Erwin, 
son  of  Robert  Erwin  and  his  wife  Margaret  Ann,  died 
suddenly  at  his  country  estate  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1906,  aged  fifty-two,  and  is  buried 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  Margaret  Ann  Erwin,  my  wife’s 
sister,  died  in  Savannah,  at  Miss  Ellen  McAlpin’s,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1919,  and  is  buried  in  the  Erwin 
lot  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery.  She  was  eighty-five  years 
of  age. 

Of  the  twenty  who  were  at  one  time  living  in  the  Isle 
of  Hope  house  as  one  family,  ten  are  still  living  (1923). 
Myself  and  three  daughters,  Alice  N.,  Isabella  S.,  and 
Harriet  B.,  and  my  three  sons,  Charles  H.,  James  G., 
and  Robert  E.,  and  my  two  grandchildren,  Martha  G. 
Backus,  wife  of  Dr.  T.  P.  Waring,  and  her  brother, 
Henry  L.  Backus.  Also  Col.  James  Brailsford  Erwin, 
son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Ann,  graduate  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  ex-United  States  army  officer,  re¬ 
tired  on  account  of  age  limit,  now  living  at  Pasadena, 
California. 

This  ends  the  list  of  those  of  our  Isle  of  Hope  house¬ 
hold  who  have  died  since  November,  1879,  and  I  have 
also  given  a  list  of  those  of  the  house  who  are  living  at 
the  present  time,  (October,  1923). 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Deaths,  mar¬ 
riages,  removals  and  other  causes  reducing  my  family 
to  three,  (myself,  and  my  daughters,  Isabella  and 
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Harriet),  the  Isle  of  Hope  house  was  too  big  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  three  of  us  to  handle  and  consequently,  no 
longer  available  to  us  as  a  summer  home.  I  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  best  that  the  property 
should  be  sold  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  offer  could  be 
obtained  for  it.  In  the  meantime,  not  thinking  it  advis¬ 
able  to  rent  it,  I  let  my  grandson,  Henry  L.  Backus,  and 
his  family,  have  the  use  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
subject  to  no  other  condition  except  that  one  of  my 
daughters  and  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  spending 
our  summers  with  them  if  we  saw  fit  to  do  so.  I  think 
they  occupied  the  premises  from  1916,  until  the  property 
was  sold  early  in  the  year  1920  to  Ex-Mayor  Wallace  J. 
Pierpont,  who  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  remod¬ 
eling  the  house,  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds,  making 
\t  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  pieces  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  kind  on  the  near-by  sea-coast  of  Georgia.  I 
hated  to  part  with  the  property,  for  it  had  become  very 
dear  to  me  from  old  associations,  but  “necessitas  non 
legem  nescit.” 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  myself. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1923,  I  was  ninety-three  years 
of  age.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1883,  when  I  was  in 
my  fifty-third  year,  I  was  elected  City  Treasurer,  over 
two  other  candidates,  and  have  been  re-elected  without 
opposition  every  two  years  since,  thus  completing  forty 
years  of  continuous  active  service  in  that  capacity  on 
the  13th  of  February  of  the  present  year.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  I  was  ninety-two  years  and  six  months 
old  in  January,  I  was  re-elected  in  that  month  for  an¬ 
other  term  of  two  years,  ending  in  January,  1925. 
Whether  or  not  I  am  going  to  live  long  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  this  term  also  is  a  matter  for  the  future  to  answer. 
Within  the  four  months  just  passed  the  question  came 
very  near  being  answered  in  the  negative,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  when  I  was  eighty-nine  years 
old,  I  asked  for  and  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  five 
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weeks,  which  I  spent  with  my  granddaughter,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Waring,  at  their  summer  home  at  Saluda,  N.  C.  I  came 
back  very  much  improved  in  health  and  strength,  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
“an  old  man”  and  might  not  be  able  to  do  as  much,  or 
as  continuous  office  work  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a 
younger  man,  I  drove  away  as  usual  at  my  work  for 
the  next  four  years,  without  asking  for,  or  thinking  of 
a  vacation.  Such  close  and  continuous  application  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  began  after  awhile  to  tell  on  my 
health,  but  so  gradually  and  so  imperceptibly,  that  I  was 
conscious  of  it  only  after  my  health  was  so  much  im¬ 
paired  that  I  had  to  give  up  and  go  home  for  a  rest  on 
May  31st.  I  confidently  thought  that  a  few  days’  rest 
would  be  all  I  needed,  but  I  was  greatly  mistaken,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Instead  of  a  few  days’  rest  being  all  I  needed  to 
make  me  “all  right”  again,  I  have  been  away  from  the 
office  four  months,  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  it 
will  be  a  month  more  before  I  will  be  able  to  go  back  to 
duty,  even  in  part. 

I  now  began  to  suffer  from  insomnia,  couldn’t  get 
any  refreshing  sleep.  I  lost  all  appetite  for  food,  and 
soon  began  to  grow  so  lean  in  flesh  and  so  weak  in  body 
that  I  couldn’t  walk  across  the  floor  without  the  help  of 
a  walking  stick  in  my  right  hand,  and  one  of  my  daugh¬ 
ters  supporting  me  by  the  left  elbow,  and  I  was  other¬ 
wise  almost  unable  to  help  myself  in  any  way.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  down,  down,  so/  far  down  that  I  landed  at 
last  so  perilously  near  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  God’s  world  to 
keep  me  from  falling  into  it.  I  lost  all  hope  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  well,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  the  time  of  my 
departure  was  at  hand,  and  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
go,  but  my  time  had  not  yet  come.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
the  skill  of  my  “beloved  physician”  and  the  help  of  sound 
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vital  organs,  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  have 
so  far  recovered  my  health  and  strength  that  1  am  still 
capable  of  enjoying  life. 

Whether  or  not  the  rest  of  my  days  on  earth  be  few 
or  many,  God  only  knows,  but  whether  they  be  few,  or 
whether  they  be  many,  the  wish  of  my  heart  is  that  I 
may  depart  this  life  before  any  of  those  now  living,  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  me,  are  called  upon  to  go. 

Though  somewhat  the  worse  by  reason  of  age,  I  am 
grateful  that  things  are  no  worse  than  they  are.  I  still 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  My  memory  is  good, 
and  my  mind  as  clear  as  it  ever  was.  My  nerves  are 
strong  and  do  not  show  any  signs  of  shakiness,  as  can 
be  seen  by  this  specimen  of  penmanship.  I  still  have 
one  hearing  ear,  and  one  seeing  eye.  The  hearing  of 
the  ear,  though  somewhat  impaired,  is  still  good  enough 
for  all  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  the  ear  is  created, 
and  the  sight  of  the  seeing  eye,  though  a  little  the  worse 
for  the  use,  and  I  may  say,  the  abuse  of  so  many  years 
of  constant  service,  is  still  good  enough  to  enable  me  to 
read  ordinary  print  with  my  every-day  reading  glasses, 
without  the  help  of  a  magnifyer. 

Taking  all  these  manifold  blessings  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  should  be  justly  accused  and  convicted  of  gross 
ingratitude  if  I  were  guilty  of  taking  a  pessimistic  view 
of  things  as  they  are.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  past  and  for  the  present.  For  surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  truthfully  say  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart: 

“When  all  Thy  mercies,  oh  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys 
Transported  with  the  view,  I’m  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praise.” 
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For  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  my  middle  life 
I  had  to  care  for  and  provide  a  house  and  home  for  a 
“small  multitude,”  but  the  back  was  suited  to  the  bur¬ 
den,  and  did  not  break.  For  that  reason  I  will  not  leave 
behind  me  when  I  go  much  of  this  world’s  goods.  But  I 
leave  you  something  far  better.  I  leave  you  a  Good 
Name,  which  is  better  than  riches. 

God  bless  you  all,  my  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren. 

(Signed)  C.  S.  HARDEE. 

October  3,  1923. 

(To  be  continued) 


WHO’S  WHO 

Mr.  Edmund  Cody  Burnett  is  a  native  of  Alabama, 
of  Georgian  extraction  on  his  mother’s  side,  but  his  home 
since  early  childhood  has  been  in  eastern  Tennessee.  He 
was  a  professor  of  history  in  Mercer  University,  1900- 
1905,  and  since  1907  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  He  is  editor  of  Letters  of 
Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  of  which  four  vol¬ 
umes  (1774-1779)  have  been  published. 

Mr.  John  H.  Goff  received  his  A.  B.  and  A  .M.  de¬ 
grees  at  Oglethorpe  University.  He  expects  soon  to 
receive  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Georgetown  University.  Mr. 
Goff  has  travelled  widely  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
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Parson  Weems  of  the  Cherry-Tree.  By  Harold  Kel- 
lock  (New  York  and  London:  The  Century  Ompany, 
1928.  Pp.  X,  212.  $2.00.) 

This  is  a  sprightly  little  book,  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining.  It  is  not  quite  serious  enough  to  be  considered 
a  full  and  faithful  account  of  the  first  conspicuous 
biographer  of  George  Washington.  There  is  a  tendency 
now  and  then  with  Mr.  Kellock  to  become  a  little  too 
sprightly,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  tempta¬ 
tions  are  great.  Even  in  this  day  of  ultra-modem  fash¬ 
ion  of  writing,  it  seems  to  grate  a  little  on  the  ear  to 
have  the  “Reverend  Doctor”  referred  to  not  once  but 
often  as  a  “go-getter,”  and  to  have  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  flippantly  dubbed 
“yokels” — and  for  saying  so,  one  ought  not  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  Victorian  or  priggish.  Mr.  Kellock’s  style 
is  light  and  effervescing,  and  with  the  afore-stated  ex¬ 
ception,  is  catching  and  provocative  of  much  pleasure. 

Parson  Weems  has  been  little  more  than  a  name  to 
this  generation  and  to  the  two  or  three  past  ones,  and  the 
principal  thing  for  which  he  has  been  remembered  is  h’s 
amusing  (though  seriously  written)  life  of  Washington, 
in  which  the  famous  cherry-tree  yarn  first  appeared. 
So  it  has  long  been  high  time  that  something  about  this 
unique  figure  should  be  spread  upon  the  printed  page. 
Mason  Locke  Weems  was  bora  in  Maryland  in  1759  and 
died  in  South  Carolina  in  1825,  though  he  is  now  buried 
in  Virginia.  His  life  was  eventful  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  liked  to  travel,  and  he  began  to  indulge  this 
pleasure  early  by  going  to  sea  with  a  brother  or  two. 
Weems  seems  already  to  have  become  Homeric  in  the 
obscurity  that  attaches  itself  to  him  at  various  times. 
This  was  especially  true  of  his  early  life  and  of  the  last 
five  years.  It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  prove  that 
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Weems  was  educated  for  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinbursrh,  yet  it  is  so  believed  and  he  is  so  set  down, 
and  there  is  some  question  whether  he  did  not  desert  his 
wife  in  his  old  age.  It  is  known  that  he  became  a  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  after  the  Revolution  he 
went  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and  that  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  properly  admitted  into  the  church 
without  declaring  allegiance  to  King  George  III — some¬ 
thing  no  American,  patriotic  and  true,  could  do. 

He  preached  for  a  time  in  Maryland,  then  went  to 
Virginia  and  married  a  wife,  and  forthwith  took  to  the 
road  to  sell  books  and  to  play  his  fiddle,  which  some 
people  declare  he  did  not  take  with  him.  It  was  as  a 
writer  of  biographies,  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  and  as  an 
agent  for  them  and,  for  other  works  that  Parson  Weems 
impressed  himself  upon  his  generation.  Yet  he  also  did 
a  bit  of  desultory  preaching  on  the  way  and  he  had  a 
particularly  effective  Patriotic  Oration  which  he  deliv¬ 
ered  widely.  These  activities  greatly  stimulated  the 
sale  of  his  books  and  pamphlets,  for  what  patriot  could 
refuse  to  buy  his  life  of  Washington,  and  what  person 
religiously  inclined  could  turn  away  from  his  pamphlets 
on  the  evils  of  gambling,  drunkenness,  and  adultery? 

His  next  pretentious  work  after  his  life  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  his  life  of  Francis  Marion,  and  here  he  outraged 
honest  old  Peter  Horry,  Marion’s  lieutenant  and  com¬ 
panion  in  arms,  by  taking  Horry’s  manuscript  and 
changing  it  out  of  all  recognition  and  truth.  Weems  later 
wrote  a  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  William  Penn; 
but  his  most  successful  efforts  were  on  Washington  and 
Marion.  As  a  book-agent  he  had  no  equal  in  his  gen¬ 
eration.  His  principal  venture  apart  from  selling  his 
own  productions  was  to  act  as  selling  agent  for  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Life  of  Washington. 

Weems  travelled  in  a  wheeled  vehicle  laden  down 
with  books,  and  he  could  sell  them  readily  where  others 
utterly  failed.  His  territory  was  from  Philadelphia  to 
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Savannah,  but  likely  he  sold  most  of  his  books  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  appeared  at  one  of  the  early 
commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  he  gave  an  “appropriate  discourse”  and  was  duly 
thanked  for  it  by  the  trustees. 

Although  Weems  took  great  liberties  with  the  truth 
in  his  historical  writings,  it  was  done  without  malice. 
In  fact  it  was  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  purpose  was  to  make  better  patriots  out 
of  his  readers — witness  the  cherry-tree  story.  Weems 
hoped  by  his  various  pamphlets  to  make  better  citizens 
— ^to  convert  drunkards,  gamblers,  and  adulterers.  He 
was  broad  in  his  sympathies,  and  had  not  the  flicker  of 
a  bigot  in  his  make-up. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Kellock  has  told  us  all  he  knew  about 
the  peregrinating  parson  (it  would  have  been  in  keeping 
with  good  historical  canons  to  have  told  us  where  he 
found  what  he  did) ;  but  one  finishes  the  book  with  a 
feeling  that  enough  has  not  been  told.  On  pages  61  and 
172  typographical  errors  in  dates  appear.  But  on  the 
whole  the  book  is  a  distinct  joy,  and  Mr.  Kellock  should 
be  congratulated  for  rescuing  so  delightfully  from  mjrth 
and  legend  the  lovable  old  Parson  Weems. 

E.  M.  C. 

Crawford  W.  Long  &  the  Discovery  of  Ether  Anes¬ 
thesia.  By  Frances  Long  Taylor.  (New  York:  Paul  B. 
Hoeber,  1928.  Pp.  xiv.  237.  $4.00.) 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  most  heroic  deeds  of 
man  and  in  his  greatest  discoveries,  there  develops  a 
breeding  place  for  the  most  unbecoming  and  selfish  char¬ 
acteristics  that  beset  the  human  race.  Perhaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  to  all  mankind  in  all  time,  for  the 
promotion  of  individual  comfort,  was  an  anesthesia 
which  a  young  Georgia  physician  hit  upon  in  1842;  yet 
within  a  decade  there  had  developed  a  contest  and  a 
quarrel  over  the  honor  of  being  the  first  discoverer, 
which  was  as  ungenerous  as  it  was  uncalled  for.  But  be 
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it  to  the  eternal  honor  of  this  same  young  Georgian,  that 
the  quarrel  was  none  of  his  making,  that  in  reality  his 
modesty  and  gentle  disposition  in  announcing  his  dis¬ 
covery  and  laying  claim  to  the  credit,  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  on  the  quarrel. 

In  this  life  of  Crawford  Williamson  Long,  by  his 
daughter,  there  is  happily  absent  any  effort  to  lay  blame 
—only  a  gentle  determination  to  present  the  facts  as 
they  have  come  down  and  to  let  them  tell  the  tale.  There 
were  three  other  claimants  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  discover  and  to  use  an  anesthesia  in  surgical 
operations,  Horace  Wells  of  Connecticut,  W.  T.  G.  Mor¬ 
ton,  and  C.  T.  Jackson,  both  of  Massachusetts.  Jackson 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  generous  of  these  three  con¬ 
testants,  since  he  went  to  the  trouble  to  visit  Long  in 
Georgia  and  to  inform  himself  of  Long’s  claims.  He 
gave  Long  a  modicum  of  credit.  Wells  in  desperation 
later  committed  suicide.  Morton  seems  early  to  have 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  to  have  long  maintained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  discoverer— even  to  this 
day  there  being  many  people  who  resolutely  stand  by  the 
claim  of  Morton,  though  it  has  been  time  and  again  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  Long  preceded  Morton  by  four 
years.  At  one  time  Morton  was  on  the  verge  of  receiv¬ 
ing  a  huge  monetary  reward  through  a  congressional 
appropriation,  when  the  facts  concerning  Long’s  discov¬ 
ery  caused  the  generous  law-makers  to  desist. 

It  was  in  the  small  village  of  Jefferson,  in  Georgia, 
where  Dr.  Long  performed  his  first  surgical  operation 
where  sulphuric  ether  was  used  as  an  anesthesia  through 
inhalation.  James  M.  Venable  was  the  patient,  and  the 
operation  was  the  removal  of  a  tumor  growth  on  his 
neck.  During  the  next  few  years  Long  performed  other 
operations  in  a  like  manner,  but  being  in  an  isolated 
position  and  wanting  to  be  sure  of  his  ground.  Long 
failed  to  tell  the  world  of  his  discovery  until  Morton’s 
discovery  had  been  proclaimed. 
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Mrs.  Taylor  has  written  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
account  of  her  father,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  she  has  pic¬ 
tured  well  the  background  of  the  times.  The  book  is 
made  up  of  many  letters,  and  long  quotations  from  arti¬ 
cles  and  speeches.  This  method  slows  up  the  narrative, 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  it  could  hardly 
be  escaped  and  at  the  same  time  the  purpose  of  the  book 
be  carried  out.  It  is  interesting  to  have  so  clearly  set 
forth  the  position  European  authorities  have  taken  in 
the  controversy.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States  that 
people  may  yet  be  found  who  purport  never  to  have 
heard  of  Long  and  his  claims,  and  who  attribute  a  pro¬ 
vincial  spirit  and  a  lack  of  broadmindedness  to  those 
who  stand  by  the  facts  so  completely  and  abundantly  at 
hand  today  for  those  who  care  to  be  convinced.  The  re¬ 
cent  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Long  in  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  National  Capitol,  as  one  of  Georgia’s  two  contribu¬ 
tions  to  that  galaxy  of  greatness,  has  prominently  put 
Long  before  his  own  countrymen. 

E.  M.  C. 

Soldier  of  the  Sovih  General  PicketVs  War  Letters  to 
his  Wife.  Edited  by  Arthur  Crew  Inman.  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Ck)mpany,  1928.  Pp.  xvi, 
158.  $2.50.) 

It  is  only  through  the  intensely  human  documents 
such  as  these  soul-revealing  letters  of  General  Pickett  to 
his  sweetheart  and  wife,  that  we  may  ultimately  hope  to 
understand  the  real  feelings  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War.  Here  there  was  no  motive  to  say  more  nor  less 
than  the  truth.  These  letters  reveal  a  great  broad-minded 
man  who  got  caught  in  the  swirl  of  secession  and  war 
and  like  many  another  Southerner  was  forced  through 
circumstances  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States. 
No  one  can  read  such  letters  as  these  and  dubh  their 
writers  common  tratiors.  The  soul  of  Pickett  stands 
revealed;  he  was  not  necessarily  an  uncommon  man  of 
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his  day  and  gneration,  for  many  another  man  felt  and 
acted  as  he  did;  here  we  see  the  real  patriot  and  true 
citizen. 

Not  only  are  these  letters  a  tribute  to  the  honesty 
of  Pickett  and  many  of  his  fellows;  they  stand  as  a  re¬ 
markable  revelation  of  the  generosity,  magnanimity,  and 
humanity  of  his  enemies  on  the  battlefield.  When  a 
son  was  born  to  Pickett,  not  alone  did  the  soldiers  of 
the  South  light  their  bon-fires  in  honor  of  the  “Little 
General”  and  his  brave  father,  but  surprising  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  heart  of  the  Union  soldiers,  fires 
were  lighted  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrenchments,  and 
General  Grant  and  other  officers  sent  Pickett  a  note  of 
congratulations  and  good  will.  Thus  was  revealed  the 
soul  of  those  who  fought  the  war  and  braved  its  dan¬ 
gers — a  much  more  beautiful  story  than  the  one  which 
tells  about  the  politicians  who  fought  the  war  after  Lee 
had  surrendered  and  after  the  dangers  were  past.  One 
discordant  note  mars  this  harmony;  General  Butler  out 
of  personal  spite  and  spleen  went  out  of  his  way  to  burn 
the  home  of  General  Pickett — an  act  which  Pickett  re¬ 
fused  to  get  greatly  excited  about  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  old  tenant. 

These  letters  begin  in  1861  and  end  at  some  time 
after  the  war  was  over — ^the  last  letters  not  being  dated 
nor  given  a  place  heading.  While  they  are  much  taken 
up  with  the  fire  of  a  soul  madly  in  love  first  with  sweet¬ 
heart  and  then  wife  after  1863,  they  also  give  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  war  as  it  was  being  fought.  Pickett’s 
famous  charge  at  Gettysburg  plays  no  great  part  in  the 
correspondence,  and  the  fuller  account  that  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  correspondence,  was  left  out  due 
to  an  unwise  desire  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of 
someone.  Too  often  does  truth  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
its  supposed  friends. 

Most  of  these  letters  appeared  in  1913  in  a  book  en¬ 
titled  The  Heart  of  a  Soldier,  and  had  previously  been 
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published  in  McClure’s  Magazine.  There  has  been  little 
editing  of  these  letters,  nor  did  much  seem  required ;  yet 
now  and  then  a  few  obscure  references  it  seems  might 
well  have  been  revealed.  All  who  are  concerned  in  the 
appearance  of  this  book  are  to  be  thanked  and  congratu¬ 
lated. 

E.  M.  C. 


